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MANDATE 
We often think, and say, dear Lord, 
That we would martyrs be 
For love of Thee, 
As Thou didst hang upon Thy cross for us 
In agony. 


Sad boast! Our pride alone it is 
Impels us so to speak 
Although so weak 
We must, like Peter, ere the morrow dawns 
Forgiveness seek. 


Thou asked not, patient Lord, of us 
That we should martyrs be 
In blood for Thee; 
But only that we do life’s little things 
Most perfectly. 
—L. F. Hyland. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 





CONSPIRACY AGAINST MOTHERS 


C. D. McEnniry 


MOTHER with a child in her arms! From the dawn of time 

artists have searched earth and sea and sky but have succeeded 
in finding no picture more appealing to the human heart —to all that 
is good and noble and pure and tender and strong in the human heart. 
Such was the picture that quickened the pulse of Father Timothy Casey 
as he entered the hospitable home of Michael Monogue. A mother with 
a child in her arms. 

The mother was Mrs. Bartholomew Dinn, better known to friend 
and neighbor as Addie Dinn. The child was Thomas Patrick, the latest 
of a long series of healthy, husky Dinns. But whereas the priest had 
been accustomed to find the mother bright and merry (that is why one 
naturally called her Addie), even though the child she held might be 
loudly bawling its disapproval of the world and all its works, today 
Thomas Patrick was crowing with glee, and Addie was weeping. 

There was no use pretending he did not see the tears, though she 
hurriedly seized a handkerchief and tried to hide them, so he plunged in 
boldly without more ado. 

“Mrs. Monogue, Mrs. Monogue, shame on you! Beating up on poor 
little Addie Dinn. Why don’t you pick on somebody your size? And she 
handicapped with a baby in her arms besides.” 

“That same baby is the cause of it all, Your Reverence, or leastways 
the occasion,” returned the good woman. “Three grand ladies from the 
Avenue just now condescended to honor me with a call. They found 
Addy here visiting with me.” 

“And did Thomas Patrick commit a breach of etiquette in the pres- 
ence of these distinguished guests, or what?” 

“We had all been — been chums — at — at the university,” Addie ex- 
plained between sobs. “I could see they were showing off their silks 
and their diamonds, and so I wanted.to show them one of my treasures 
— worth more than all the silks and diamonds in the world,” she added, 
kissing the chubby infant, who was doing his best to poke out her eyes. 
“And — and, Father, what do you think they said?” 
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“Why, of course they said he was ‘a lover’ and ‘so darling’ and ‘the 
sweetest child’ and — and —all the other profound statements one is: 
supposed to make about the baby of a former chum. They could do so 
too without putting any strain on the truth, for Thomas Patrick is 
splendid. I’ll say that for him, even at the risk of making his mother 
proud.” 

“Making his mother proud,” echoed Addie with a short mirthless 
laugh. “If you heard what they said, you would know how little reason 
a mother has to be proud these days.” 

“Addie Dinn, a lawfully wedded wife has as much reason to be 
proud of bringing children into the world these days as ever she had — 
as much reason, and more, immensely more. But what did they say?” 

“They said — they said—” and again she burst into tears. 


RS. MONOGUE took up the tale. “They said: ‘What! 
Another!!! Q Addie, are you crazy? You are too sweet and 
beautiful to be throwing yourself away like this.’ ” 
Father Casey turned pale. “And so that is the reason you are cry- 
ing and Mrs. Monogue is pitying you! Listen — both of you. If some 
women of the street were to mock at you, as you passed by, for not 
being one of them, if they were to taunt you with being straight-laced 
and old-fashioned because you are true to your lawful husbands in- 
stead of abusing your charms to lure passing strangers — would you 
come home in tears almost regretting that you were pure and loyal 
Christian wives? Would you?” 

“You know very well, Father Tim, that we should not give so 
much as a thought to their effrontery —except to pity their poor 
wrecked souls and breathe a prayer for them,” replied Mrs. Monogue. 

“Then why get so wrought up about these other time-servers? Why 
allow yourself to be disturbed, even for one minute, because they taunt 
you with being God-fearing, Christian mothers? Ignore their effrontery. 
Pity them, and pray for them.” 

“But surely you do not mean to insinuate that the women who re- 
buke us for raising large families — ” 

“I insinuate nothing. There are honorable couples to whom God 
does not give large families even though they would welcome them. 
There are virtuous couples who agree to live, at times, is continence, 
and who strengthen themselves by humility, prayer and the sacraments, 
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so that they may be able to do so. But be certain of this: They are not 
the kind who go about telling their sisters that they are ‘throwing them- 
selves away’ by mothering children for the kingdom of heaven.” 

“— And that bearing children will cause one’s beauty to fade,” 
suggested Mrs. Monogue. 

“All beauty of the flesh is bound to fade. Her motherly office may 
get Addie’s beauty ; the worms will get theirs. Which will leave behind 
the nobler heritage?” 

“But, Father Tim, you would be surprised to kriow how many 
women talk that way nowadays. They actually hold up to scorn the 
mother of a large family as though she were doing an injustice to her- 
self and to her family.” 

“No, Mrs. Monogue, I am not surprised, not the least bit sur- 
prised that worldly-minded women — even some who call themselves 
Catholics — talk that way. Their god is self-indulgence. They want 
all the pleasures and privileges of married life, but are too spineless 
and cowardly to accept the pain and care and responsibility. And so 
they have recourse to means as repugnant in the sight of God and His 
angels as the conduct of the women of the street. Every true Christian 
mother is a standing reproach to them. That is why they make her 
the butt of their mean, catty remarks.” 

“And, Father, the circumstances of the times give weight to their 
words. Conditions have become such that it is next to impossible for 
the mother of a large family to keep up to the standards of her friends 
and neighbors.” 

“That is the reason the standards are fixed as they are.” 

“One would almost think it were a conspiracy against the Christian 
family,” said Mrs. Monogue. 


“TE IS a conspiracy, not merely against the Christian family, but 
against Christianity itself,— a conspiracy to destroy Christianity 
by destroying the home. It is the conspiracy of the spirit of the world 
against the spirit of Christ. The world displays its comforts, its con- 
veniences, its pleasures, and repeats the tempting offer: ‘All these I 
will give to thee, if falling down thou wilt adore me.’ And how many 
succumb to the temptation! They become attached to the pleasures and 
comforts of the world, they grow soft and pampered and cowardly, they 
forget the supernatural, they dread the cross. But mothering a large 
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family means inconvenience and suffering and restraint, it means re- 
nouncing many of the pleasures of the world, it means cares and respon- 
sibilities and financial difficulties. They have neither the courage to 
accept them nor the strength of will to practise self-control, and so they 
turn to artificial birth-prevention. And the sense of their own deg- 
radation turns them into persecutors of God-fearing women who are 
doing their duty.” 

“That is a fact, Father. Their attitude towards us, in conduct, in 
conversation, in newspapers, in magazines, in lectures, is nothing short 
of persecution.” 

“It is the persecution,” the priest replied, “which Christ foretold 
when He said: ‘If the world hate you, know ye that it hath hated Me 
before you. If you had been of the world, the world would love its 
own, but because you are not of the world, but I have chosen you out 
of the world, therefore the world hateth you. Remember my word 
that I said to you: The servant is not greater than his master. If they 
have persecuted Me, they will also persecute you.’” 


DDIE DINN had dried her tears and was her own gay, fearless 
A self once more. “Splendid, Father Tim!” she cried. “You make 
us feel like the first Christians.” 

“You are like the first Christians. Every true follower of Christ is 
like the first Christians. Your way of life, like theirs, is not and 
cannot be the same as that of the adorers of the world. Therefore they 
persecute you. Like the first Christians, hold your head high and laugh 
at their persecution. Spit on their idols and tell them to their face 
that their obscene god is blind and stupid, that they — not you — are 
throwing themselves away — throwing away all that is best and noblest 
in their nature, that they are the slaves, while you are free — free with 
the freedom wherewith Christ has made us free,” said Father Casey. 


Naming the Baby 


The Brooklyn Public library, according to the New York 
Times, has announced that it was ready to aid parents in select- 
ing names for their children. It boasts of having 560,000 names 
on file, with explanations of what they mean. 

If you doubt the exhaustive character of the list, you will 
be reassured when you know that Homonious, Ordinary and 
Zipperath are names offered. A name suggested in the catalogue 
for “a blue-eyed boy of a rather pixie nature” is Flimptz. 
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THE LABOR RACKETEER 
L. M. Merrill 


E HAVE said repeatedly in commenting on the capital and 
\ \ labor situation in America that while we stand whole-heartedly 
behind the principle of collective bargaining as it has but recently 
been written into the law of the land, while we are for the 100 per cent 
unionization of American labor, while we believe there is yet much to 
be done to establish a just and living wage for all workers — we do not 
condone the injustices of which individuals and groups among the labor- 
ing classes have been guilty. The less important of these things may, 
it is true, be put down to over-anxiety to capitalize on the opportunities 
for justice first placed within reach of the workingman in our times; 
indeed, it would be strange if, after decades of subjection, laboring men, 
suddenly scenting freedom, would not in some ways overreach them- 
selves. 

Nevertheless there are, at present, growing abuses attaching them- 
selves to the upward labor movement, which not only must not be con- 
doned — but must be vigorously condemned. We propose to condemn 
them nominally and specifically here: and lest this condemnation seem 
to be merely the destructive criticism that marks the rugged individ- 
ualist or the anti-labor campaigner, we propose to add an outline of 
suggestions whereby honest and decent laboring men can purge their 
organizations of these evils. 


Labor Abuses 


It has been said over and over again that free collective bargain- 
ing is the instrument on which labor depends for the attainment of 
justice. “Bargaining” is a word about which there can scarcely be much 
confusion of meaning. It means, according to Funk and Wagnalls, to 
agree in advance about something — to make a mutual agreement. It 
excludes the idea of physical force on either side; it excludes absolute 
dictation for one side without consideration of the position of the other. 
Moreover collective bargaining means that the “collection” of bargainers 
on one side must be free; the support of the individuals who are united 
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in one cause is to be obtained not by force, but by bargaining, i.e., by 
persuasion and explanation and majority agreement. 

Political and public support of collective bargaining has grown in 
recent years to a gratifying degree. Yet at the same time it has pro- 
duced what may be called the “labor racketeer’’ — the greedy, irrespon- 
sible, immoral labor leader who is seeking to advance his power through 
unjust means, or using his power either for purely selfish aggrandize- 
ment, or for unjust privileges for his class. These are the men who 
must be condemned and driven out of the ranks of organized labor by 
laboring men themselves. 

There are two ways in which injustice is practiced by labor rack- 
eteers. The one involves their relationship to employers, and the other 
their relationship to the workmen themselves. Ordinarily those who 
make use of the one kind have no scruples about using the other. 


In Regard to Employers 


In respect to employers, labor leaders become “racketeers” the 
moment in which they make physical violence and destruction take the 
place of the “bargaining” for which their groups are organized. By 
force and violence we do not mean sit-down strikes as such; we mean, 
(and few sit-down strikes have been without this accompaniment) we 
mean destruction or damaging either of machinery and plants or of 
products ready for the market. This violence has been used and used 
often, either to force employers to agree to unionization, or to force 
them to sign agreements with unions that have already been formed. 
Such use of force is always immoral; it is also futile and detrimental 
to the cause of labor because it makes an actual war out of a dis- 
pute or a difference and puts the day of collective bargaining far off 
in the future. Labor leaders who advocate or engineer policies of 
destruction are usually either disguised Communists, or ignorant men 
who do not know what they are about. In either case they should not 
be permitted to hold positions of authority in the camps of labor. 

Secondly, labor leaders become racketeers when they use the au- 
thority of their organization to make palpably unjust demands on 
employers. There is plenty of room for argument as to what consti- 
tutes an unjust demand, and there are plenty of borderline cases in 
which we would give the benefit of the doubt to labor. But things have 
been demanded by labor leaders against which we feel sure that the 
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sense uf justice in the rank and file of laboring men themselves must 
rebel. We know of contractors, honest and fair-minded men, who have 
been thrust into bankruptcy by the arbitrary and obstructive rules 
and regulations imposed upon them by union locals. We know of in- 
stances in which two union locals could not agree between themselves 
as to which should be given a certain kind of work on a given job; and 
they would neither reach an agreement not permit anyone else to do 
the work, to the ultimate loss of all concerned. Such tactics, where 
they are not the result of sheer ignorance, are malicious attempts to 
hamstring employers, with the aim of holding them more completely 
subject to their demands. And certainly they are contrary to the idea 
of collective bargaining for which unionization stands. 


In Regard to Laborers 


But racketeering labor leaders impose not only on employers, but 
on workers themselves. Here we have in our midst those who are all 
racketeer, with not a single redeeming quality — such as the despicable 
characters who have leaped into the labor arena, seized control of 
union locals either by duplicity or force, and are now mulcting the 
laboring men not for the sake of the cause, but to enrich themselves. 
They levy a high initiation fee on every worker who joins; they raise 
the regular dues to the top figure they think they can collect; they 
use times of stress and difficulty to make extraordinary levies ; and most 
of the money goes into their own pockets. It would take too long here 
to describe the devious ways in which all this is put over; but it is a 
story that someone should tell in full detail. 

Besides these out and out “crooks” there are labor leaders, sincere 
in their aims, perhaps, but who use racketeering methods to strengthen 
their position. Under this head comes the use of threats, intimidation, 
violence to make non-union men join the unions and pay their dues. 
We have on record many cases of bodily injury done to non-joiners; 
of threats and intimidations exerted for example, against people who 
are in no need and in no position to join a union because they are work- 
ing by themselves. Those who sponsor or carry out such practices are 
making a racket out of collective bargaining. 





Remedies for Racketeering in Labor 


The remedy for the racketeering that is going on in the name of the 
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labor movement may be put in a single line: it is the responsibility of 
honest, intelligent, informed workingmen to get administrative control 
of their unions. We believe it is a task especially designed for Cath- 
olic workingmen to wrest the control of their union locals from those 
who are making them responsible for the above crimes against the ideal 
of arbitration and collective bargaining. 

We say “intelligent and informed” Catholic workingmen. If such 
can not be found at present, they can be formed in a short time. The 
parish organization of Catholics (of the Protestant sects as well) pro- 
vides a splendid medium through which intelligent and informed groups 
of workingmen can be trained. Let a group of workers within a parish 
get together — if possible under the leadership of one of their priests. 
Let them be trained, under his instruction, in three things: public 
speaking, parliamentary procedure, and, of course, the fundamental 
principles of social justice as taught in the three great social encyclicals, 
“The Condition of Labor” (Rerum Novarum by Pope Leo XIII); 
“Reconstructing the Social Order” (Quadragesimo Anno by Pope Pius 
XI) ; and “Atheistic Communism” (Divini Redemptoris by Pope Pius 
XI). 

Workers should be trained in public speaking — not with a view 
to making a name as orators, but simply to become equipped sufficiently 
to talk freely and clearly at their labor union meetings. Those who 
have natural aptitude for this can be singled out and given special 
treatment and then made spokesmen for the whole group. They should 
learn parliamentary procedure in order to learn how to get the floor 
at a meeting, how to present a motion, how and when to raise an ob- 
jection, etc. Above all, they should learn the principles of social justice, 
in order to be able to check unjust suggestions or plans, and to present 
positive recommendations. 

This plan is not merely a theory; it has been tried in various places 
and has had success. In one great industrial center a union local was 
practically being run by Communists who had gotten control of the 
offices. A handful of Catholics began to meet with one of their priests, 
trained themselves as outlined above, and were able within a short 
time to supplant the Communist elements. They found that the majority 
of the members of the union wanted leadership such as they offered; 
and were glad to be rid of the Communist domination. 

But even when these groups do not aspire to actual leadership or 
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control, they can act as a salutary check on unwise and unjust proposals. 
They can demand an account of the income and expenditures made by 
the officers ; can get up in meetings and condemn acts of violence against 
either employers or non-union workers with forceful logic; can win 
to their views sensible workingmen, whom, in most instances, they 
will find to be in the majority. 


HIS sort of activity on the part of honest workingmen will 

do much to further the just cause of labor and to speed the day 
when arbitration and peaceful collective bargaining will settle most of 
the problems that arise in industry. It is necessary for workingmen 
to keep before them the ideal of free collective bargaining — free on 
the part of those who unite together and free on the part of the em- 
ployers with whom they bargain. This may seem like a hard saying — 
to workers who like to quote lists of wrongs committed by employers as 
obstacles to the power of arbitration. The way out is not to answer in- 
justice with injustice, but by a widely publicized program of justice, 
by oft reiterated eagerness to co-operate and discuss, by interested 
consideration of the position of the employer, by intelligent presenta- 
tions to non-organized workers of the purpose of the unions, by charity 
with firmness, patience with disagreement, perseverance with justice 
to bring the better employers to deal in a human manner with their 
workingmen. The rest will be bound sooner or later to follow. 








For Wagging Tongues 


Evidently harrassed by rumors, one Charlie Robbins took 
to the newspaper columns to lay them to rest. He inserted the 
following 5-inch, one column advertisement in the Beaver Dam 
(Wis.) Daily Citizen: 

“Food For Those Wagging Tongues: 


“I am not going on relief. I am not going around sobbing 
on anybody’s shoulder. I am two steps ahead of the sheriff. © 
I can still buy goods on open account. I am not going to leave 
Beaver Dam. The house where I live is not for rent. My fur- 
niture is not for sale. I have a lot of darn good neighbors 
who supply me with food. I have had four good positions 
and one job offered me, and I have accepted the job. My diges- 
tion is very good — my blood pressure is normal. For the love 
of Mike, please don’t repeat what you hear—if you must, 
please don’t add anything to it. Thank you.” 
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LIFE’S DOUBLE STANDARD 
D. F. Miller 


Life Magazine, guilty of brazen impropriety in publishing 
obstetrical pictures some time ago, also makes use of a double 
standard of morality and decency on occasion. Here are the 
facts in the one instance we have checked; others who, unlike 
ourselves, read the magazine regularly, may find similar in- 
stances : 


In the issue of April 18th, a series of pictures was carried 
on the “problem of women’s hips” because of their enlargement 
during the winter months when they are concealed by volumin- 
ous fur coats. 


In the copy of this particular issue sent to a clergyman 
through the mail, page two of the “Women’s Hips Exhibit” 
presented two pictures filling three-quarters of the page show- 
ing a rear view of a number of women fully dressed for the 
street. Nothing indecent about the pictures, even though there 
is nothing elevating about the subject of woimen’s hips. 

In the copy of the same issue sold on a newsstand, the same 
page two of the Women’s Hips’ Exhibit presented, instead of 
the above, three different pictures of a nude woman lying prone 
and taking treatments for fatty hips. 


Any number of plausible reasons can be given for the 
difference in copies of this same issue. One might be that sub- 
scribers’ copies are sent through the mail, which has strict laws 
and penalties concerning indecency, while newsstand copies are 
sent in bundles by express. Another that regular subscribers, 
such as clergymen, are more likely to have high standards of 
decency, while a good percentage of newsstand buyers are not 
so choosy, or rather, are inclined to look for smut. 


Whatever the immediate reason for going to the expense of 
changing plates during the run-off of the magazine, this 
much is clear from this one instance: Life’s editors have no 
scruples about giving the public nudity and indecency when 
they think they can get away with it. 


They might just as well say to a subscriber: 


“Here, sucker, is your copy. ‘See how nice and clean it is. 
But we've got dirty ones for the mob!” 
Is that what you are supporting by your subscription to Life? 
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LENCHO 





A portrait this, of a people in whose heart the spark of faith has never 
been extinguished despite the hardships they have endured. The portrait 
was painted from life — among the Mexicans along the Rio Grande. 





W. T. Cullen 


HE other morning we met a lad coming along the road by way 

of the boot and shoe line, and boots and shoes remarkably poor at 
that with the sole of one flapping in the gravel and the heel of the other 
among the missing, the shirt he wore and trousers harking back to a 
better era and not altogether of his own size and fit, and yet on his 
face a bright morning smile as he greeted us passing by on his way: 
G’morning, Fa’r. 

His name is rightly Lorenzo, but these people with their love of the 
odd change that to Lencho, which makes it longer by making it shorter 
for it ends up at last turning into Lenchito. 

To find a beginning and tell the story of Lencho should be an easy 
task, for one sees it every day in some shape or form in scores of his 
kind, and yet one could be unfair showing but the dark side and cover- 
ing the light and color, save the mark, or on the other hand too easily 
passing over the hardships and troubles and even grinding poverty of 
a life such as this. 

Lencho is only nine now but the man of the family on whose very 
young shoulders there rest what cares can be found in a poor home of 
Mexican folk with the father dead and the sick mother struggling against 
the world ; and cares there are the like of which might daunt the bravest 
of those who have not been born to care as these, coming thus as into 
a birthright or an heritage. 

The father of Lencho was a man old before his time from- battling 
with life, as he put it in his own tongue, and meeting defeat and going 
ahead through sheer need to live and feeding a family of himself and 
five mothered by an ailing wife, at times working when work of a sort 
was to be had, and very little pay for one’s labors, and since even the 
poor must eat one must not be too careful about going forth in wet 
weather seeking a living, or tramping the long way home for want of 
fare, or changing wet shoes, above all if one has but an only pair; and 
that should tell the story of the father of Lencho. 
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After that the struggle was no easier in the home neither for the 
mother who took odd jobs of washing, and those mainly from others as 
needy as themselves — for it is the poor who help the poor, nor for the 
elder girls who eked out a living under hard taskmasters, nor for the 
children who knew the bitter cares of life at an age when others are 
still busy with books and games and such. 

But life went on in the little house as best it might, and the Lord 
who fends for the widow and the orphan sent the daily bread that came 
by one means or another keeping life and hope that springs eternal and 
a measure of cheer in the poor family. 


HE dwelling which Lencho knows as home should not be a hand- 

some sight in the midst of any setting, and truly its beauty is not 
heightened by the rows of other poor houses on either side, nor the 
landscape of brush with here and there a stray goat in relief or a lean 
cow; but enter within and it is clean, the saints on the wall in row 
upon row, group after group, whole armies in array, whole galaxies 
of blessed crowded upon the earth into one poor room, saints among 
them strange to other eyes than those of folk living thus friendly with 
the denizens of heaven — Isidore the Farmer, who served in tilling the 
soil; Philip of Jesus, who first witnessed to Christ in the new world; 
the Holy Child of Atoche, dressed out as a pilgrim in hat and staff; 
Our Lady of Remedies, who stood with Cortes in the combat over 
Mexico; Constantine the Great, unabashed with sword and halo; the 
Lord Saint Joseph; the Lord Saint Francis; and high above all in a 
place nigh unto her Son, the Queen of this race and people — shé who | 
hath not done the same unto every nation nor her mercies hath she 
shown unto them — the great Mother of God as she came to the earth 
upon Mexican soil, the Virgin of Guadelupe. 

And in spite of want and hunger and worry and sickness, that come 
almost as things to be looked for, there is, strangest of truths, a certain 
peace and content among these poor people, an easy faith in the sense 
that God is a kind Father and the Church a good mother and both allow 
for the poor, a live humor seldom failing since those who live close 
to the common things of life find the wellsprings of laughter more 
easily open and ready to hand. 

The mother, who stands as best she can between the children and 
the world, was perhaps but a girl coming out of Old Mexico when she 
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met and married the young ranchman, sharing with him what life should 
offer, bringing the little family to the city seeking a livelihood and set- 
ting up a home, some small learning hers —the wherewithal to read 
and write and cipher — gleaned from the teachings of nuns in the home- 
land, all about her her country people, speaking in the mother tongue, 
their customs the same, their ways of living unchanged. 

The couple had youth and life before them, and hope, and things 
were well, sea por Dios, as the children came and played about the little 
hearth, and the honeysuckle, called by these fulk the woodland-mother, 
grew along the tumbling porch, and pots and pails and jars in every 
place within and without sent forth each its burden of strange plants 
and flowers — yucca and broom and perfume of the night and thorny 
crown and moonglow. 

The grandmother was with them for a time, an old peasant woman 
with the ways of one from the great haciendas of her land — at home 
a duena in her own right and the stay and backbone of the household 
with her faith and will and a mind of her own, the black silk bandana 
about her head a sign of power, and the peaceful cigarette her daily 
share of the world’s joys; would to God that among the poor of her 
people were more of her kind. 

One could look for her of a morning toiling up the long hill to early 
mass — her book and glasses and prayer beads and handkerchief all in 
a bundle, very little of her face to be seen from out the great black shawl 
folded about her as the use is among the women of her race covering the 
dress be it poor or fine, since all are one before the Most High. She is 
lying now away in a poor plot where rest a thousand weary bodies, and 


her soul is most surely with her Padre Dios whom she long and steadily 
served. 


HE girls are young with the blood of far distant Spain in their 

veins mingled with the darker strain of Aztec forebears, their 
features a throwback to the ladies of Castile and Leori who bore the 
conquerors of New Spain, sires of this race the world knows as Mexican. 
A pittance each is theirs in return for long hours of toil, the one in what 
passes muster as a pecan plant, the other at a sweatshop kindly known 
as a garment factory, places where hands adept at the art of shelling 
pecans are awarded a wage of three to six cents the pound, where 
tired eyes bending over the needlework of infant wear gain for the 
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Mexican working girl the pitiful sum of ninety cents the dozen garments. 

Lencho was seven when the father was taken and not far along in 
his letters, and since his tutoring has been of a haphazard kind garnered 
at time when the need in the home is not too pressing, his chores await- 
ing him in the evening as well they may — the wood to be gathered, 
the goat released from her tether and urged to yield toward the nightly 
repast, the old horse, rented out now and then at dray work, brought 
in from pasture where he whiles the time Lencho is busy with things 
of the mind. 

When times allow, Lencho is there with the best mornings bright 
and early, his books and pad and pencil beneath his arm, a meagre few 
tortillas against the pangs of midday hunger, a swallow of coffee after 
the morning mass or water when the coffee is wanting, and so to 
school; for very often, mark it well, he is at communion with the 
children which means fasting over and above the plenty he otherwise 
should undergo. 

At night, Lencho has a spare supper of beans — not of the Boston 
variety but the staple Mexican frijol that gives-ground to neither feast 
nor fast but graces the board all days and together with the tortilla, 
which is like to the pancake in all but flavor, forms the poor meal 
day in and day out for hundreds of these people. 

If Lencho falls sick he may do one of several things to help him- 
self or hinder, or others may take matters in hand and do the helping or 
hindering for him: if by dint of talks and lectures and free clinics and 
other like aids, someone be moved to call a city doctor or seek help of 
the clinic, well and good; if not, he may be tended at home with brews 
and plasters and patent cure-alls, or a neighbor may be brought in to 
offer well meaning services in the line of herbs and treatments, or, at 
rare times, the unspeakable healer may appear with signs and charms 
and queer prayers, all of a kind in the cure of disease, but, unless the 
sickness be unto death, Lencho will pull through in spite of all, for 
he comes of a race seeking life and health of sunlight and air, in past 
ages making of the sun a god and the air a mighty spirit, and there is 
that in his blood and fibres which the white man’s ways have not yet 
wholly destroyed, drying wounds and healing bruises and checking 
fevers and curing maladies that might spell grief and death to one of 
other stock. 

His means of pastime are few and not tov costly and yet the self- 
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same that bring joy to the heart of any boy in the land — a bat and ball 
that belong perhaps to a neighbor, a few marbles in season and a top, 
and a kite for the clear winds of early spring. 


N the spring of the year he must be wary for the deadly rattler 

is running and many the lad that has stepped into harm’s way not 

looking to see where it lies, coiled and ugly and waiting, at the side of 

the road. In the hot days of summer he goes forth hunting berries 

along the creeks, jerking a fish from the waters if armed with hook and 

string, stopping for a dip where the pool is clear and sheltered and not 
too shallow. 

At the time of the cotton and fruit crop, he has his place in the 
loaded trucks, in the midst of friends and kinsmen, off for the valley 
where the fields lie white to the harvest and the groves are weighted 
with burdens of gold even to the ground; and when the harvest is past, 
back they all shall come to another year of striving, money in their 
pockets for the nonce to meet past debts and store up a bit for the time 
to come, and above all to live at their best in the present. 

When the season of Lent is over and the year is in its hey-day, 
carnival time will set in full swing ushering in the gayeties of fiesta when 
Lencho rejoices himself with a long happy holiday, trudging his way 
to town by day and by night, witnessing gay sights and sounds — 
gorgeous floats and music and marching, square upon square of painted 
canvas and eager barkers and free wonders, earning an odd nickel with 
blacking box and brush, delving anon into the make-up of the long 
coveted hamburger, finding entry gratis at the big tents and side shows 
by means and methods not given to all to pursue. 

Such is the life of Lencho, not overblest with things of this world 
and yet not too dull, God tempering the wind and his people taking the 
happenings of the day in lighter vein, a word or a quip to turn the 
’ trick, a snatch of song or the tinkle of music bringing all to hear, for 
the droning of Hieland pipes is not so dear to the hearts of braw clans- 
men as the thrill of strumming guitars to the soul of Mexico, great or 
small. All the ballads of stage and street are Lencho’s, good and 
otherwise, and any time or place will find him ready to lift heart and 
voice together with as many compas as may be along, in tunes unlovely 
in English dress though fitting very well into Spanish lyric. 

And then at long and at last we ask of the things of God among the 
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people of Lencho who strike a seeming truce between the care ridden and 
the carefree — for when the balance is overweighted it sinks to the 
ground seeking rest —and as all the world over, we find even here 
that there are good and bad alike, the dutiful and the lax, the saint and 
the sinner, those making untold sacrifices and those making none, — 
which, of course, is no finding at all; but faith there is and a simple 
trust and as much charity, perhaps, as the Searcher of hearts and reins 
should find among the less burdened and better groomed. 

And as for the moral of it all, there is none; for the poor ye have 
always with you in every part and on every side — the same who were 
fed at Galilee and healed at Capharnaum and heard the word in the 
streets of Judea, and if one looks well on the person of the poor greet- 
ing one mayhaps of a morning along the dust road, one may see beneath 
the outer man the hidden presence of Jesus Christ. 





Plain Truths 


In the homely language of the Ozarks of Missouri, the 
editor of the Bonne Terre Star News Register admonishes 
parents regarding their responsibility for the wild actions of 
their young folk. He writes: 

“I been reading where a young feller who is seventeen, let 
his car get away from him, busted a hydrant, and it took a 
crew of men to shut off the geyser, and it was at four a.m. 

“And with this seventeen year old gosling was a girl, fif- 
teen. 

“And some people will condemn the seventeen and fifteen 
year olds, but they are barkin’ up the wrong tree. And the 
ones mostly to blame, it is the two moms and the two pops of 
the youngsters who were out at four a.m. 

“And if this foursome does not see that their offspring is 
home before sunup, they could use a guardian too, and were | 











‘4 maybe out till three-thirty themselves. 

“And if there is nobody to curb a colt, he will sure grow 
up to be a wild horse, and useless — and nothing to be proud 
of. But boys and girls, they will be O.K. and nearer one 
hundred per cent, and will think a whole lot more of you ten 
years from now, if you clamp down now and then, and cut 
off the fancy didos your own self.” 

These are plain truths. Unfortunately the tendencies of 
today make for neglect of parental discipline and family life. 
At home all too many people feel bored; to escape from them- 
selves they must seek shows and other places where amuse- 
ments and hilarity are offered for a price. 
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CATHOLIC ACTION IN ACTION 





THE MATERNITY GUILD PLAN IN OPERATION 


D. F. Miller 


N THE June issue of THE Licuorian, an article on the problem of 

birth-prevention explained the theory and outline of the Catholic 
Maternity Guild, proposed by its author, the Rev. Joseph J. Schage- 
mann, C.Ss.R., as a means of instructing Catholic parents in the prin- 
ciples of their faith as they pertain to marriage and a means of making 
the financial burden of bearing children practically negligible. 

Theories and plans are good, but the vexing little question can 
always be asked: How will this thing be put over in practice? Father 
Schagemann himself has just inaugurated a Guild in St. Gerard’s parish, 
Lima, Ohio, and we here submit the practical details of his method of 
procedure. 

1. The Bishop’s approval had been obtained some time before. As 
a matter of fact, in this instance it was the Bishop himself who sug- 
gested the foundation of the Guild. 

2. Parish records of Catholic marriages during the past five years 
were examined and the names of 14 couples selected as likely to be the 
most responsive to the invitation to take part in the foundation of the 
Guild. Personal letters were written to all explaining the Guild and 
asking their co-operation in establishing it. Seven couples responded, 
enthusiastic about the plan. 

3. The seven original couples were asked, 1st, to agree on the format 
of the organization, dues, etc., and 2nd, to publicize the Guild privately 
among their friends. They decided on the following schedule of dues 
for the different classes of members: 


FOUNDERS 
PATRONS 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS (unmarried persons or 
others looking for no direct immediate financial 
benefits from the Guild)............. $1.00 a year 
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ASSOCIATE MEMBERS (physicians, nurses, hos- 


pital management) . . . no monetary fee, but co- 
operation with the Guild in establishing fees for 
services. ; 
FAMILY MEMBERS (to receive maternity insur- 
WS sssitséveicnsccrertied $10.00 a year 
or 1.00 a month 
or 20 a week 


4. The results of the first publicity work done by the seven original 
couples brought to the membership one founder, 18 family members, 
(family members include husband and wife as a unit) and 32 sustain- 
ing members. At a second meeting 40 persons were present to take part 
in the inaugural work. 

5. After sermons at all the Masses on a Sunday, and announcements 
to his people of the purpose of the Guild by a neighboring pastor and 
an invitation to them to join, a third meeting was —_ at which more 
than 200 persons were present. 

6. The next step, which is still in progress, was the canvassing of 
the entire parish to obtain sustaining members, especially among young 
people of marriageable age. These are told that the Guild pays 86%, 
73%, or at least 60% of the initial burden of confinements, according as 
the members have paid dues into the organization for one, two, or 
three years. Thus the Guild is to encourage marriages and to destroy the 
causes of long courtships with their attendant moral dangers. 

7. Besides its educational and economic objectives, the Guild is to 
sponsor social gatherings, card parties, etc., both for recreational pur- 
poses and to raise money to be added to the capital fund of the Guild. 

All the above steps, taken so far in the formation of the Maternity 
Guild of St. Gerard’s parish, Lima, Ohio, have worked out practically. 


The Guild will begin to pay benefits to its family members as early as 
this fall. 


am ame tah 


Let us live in the present like men who belong to the future. — Abbe 
de Tourville. 


mm Mh th 
Unhappy is the man who feels the want of nothing. 
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HOUSES 





HOUSE FOR SALE (IID) 





Happy endings are rare in the literature of our day. They are far 
more common in real life. Some may disagree over the happiness of this 
ending — but it is nearer to real than fiction. 





D. F. Miller 


When Anne Rawlings awoke to consciousness, she found. herself 
lying on a davenport in a small room off the living room of James 
Wolff’s house. As soon as her eyes opened she felt perfectly recovered ; 
yet she lay still, as if dreading that by moving she would bring back the 
full remembrance of the tangle of emotions that had caused her to faint 
for the first time in her life. Into her efforts to remain detached from 
it‘all as long as possible, there broke the sound of men’s voices in the 
nearby room, the voices of the two men whom she had brought to- 
gether. She turned her head towards the door of the room, and was 
startled to see a young lady sitting on a chair at her side. 

“Oh,” she said, apologetically. 

The young lady was dressed as for the street. A large round hat 
perched near the back of her head framed her face. The face lighted 
up to a smile, and the young lady said: 

“You're all right now, aren’t you? Just take it easy until you get 
all your strength back.” 

Anne relaxed momentarily, but curiosity gnawed her. She could 
hear the murmur, and now and then the raising of voices in the other 
room; but the door was closed, and save for a word or two here and 
there, she could not make out what was being said. She was also curious 
to know who the young lady sitting so comfortably beside her was, and 
how she came to be there. She didn’t see how she could tactfully draw 
out any information on the latter point, so she decided to feel her way 
out about the former. 

“Do you suppose,” she said, “it would be eavesdropping if we were 
to-open the door just a trifle?” 

The strange young lady looked at the closed door wistfully. “Do 
you know,” she said, “I was just wondering about that myself. But 
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do you think you could—that is, you ow — you fainted, and I was 
afraid —. i 

“Go dnd” said Anne. “Open the door.” 
hd HAT GETS ME,” Howard was saying, “is your snug cock- 
sureness. You say things that to me sound like a lot of raving, 
and yet you seem so certain and confident that I feel like either punch- 
ing you in the jaw or begging you to go on. I never felt that way with 
any real, crazy people.” 

The words floated through the half open door into the room where 
Anne still lay on the davenport. Her companion had returned to the 
chair beside her, and both strained to listen. 

“What gets me,” James Wolff mocked, “is your willingness to lie 
down in front of the steam-roller of popular thought and opinion and 
let the individuality be flattened out of you. Man, you don’t know the 
greatest joy that can be given to a human being —that of thinking 
things out for himself and letting the world go hang whether it likes 
the results or not.” 

“That’s just it. It’s all very nice to say ‘let the world go hang’ — but 
a man’s got to live in it, to live on it. Apparently you’ve got lots of 
money and don’t have to worry about that. It’s easy for you.” 

“Easy, you say? You’re wrong there. The trouble is that once you 
start thinking, money doesn’t mean much to you any more. You find 
out that just that is what’s wrong with the world: its all money, money, 
money. If. I were like — like you now, for instance, do you think I’d 
be offering this house for sale at any amount of loss to me that a good 
young couple would take it for? You'd say, that’s being stark crazy, or 
‘nuts’ as your world would briefly and picturesquely express it. But 
I’d consider myself ‘nuts’ to do otherwise, even though it isn’t being 
done.” 

In the adjoining room, the young lady sitting beside Anne got up 
from her chair and walked to a window. She stood looking out as 
Anne tried to pierce the back of her head with a puzzled glance. Neither 
spoke, and they heard James Wolff’s voice continue: 

“You say it’s easy to think things out and then follow through. Do 
you call this easy? You saw that girl who arrived just in time to take 
care of Miss Rawlings. That is my former fiancee. I made a mistake 
in liking her — falling in love with her, you would say. I made a 
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second mistake in thinking that I could wake her up to the joy of real 
living — that I could rescue her from the petrifying principles of a 
hard, materialistic, empty-headed world. I couldn’t. She was too far 
gone. We quarreled over the chapel upstairs. We broke up. . . . Now 
she’s back to make a hypocritical show of submission in order to get a 
home at any cost. You’ll see. Repentance, remorse, self-accusation — 
the whole gamut of tricky emotions will be expressed.” 

The bitterness in his voice rode straight through the open door to 
the ears of the two young women in the other room. Anne held her 
breath: the other still stood motionless at the window. Then the voice 
lowered in volume but became more intense with emotion: 

“But I did love her. I did dream about our future . . . you call 
that easy? You say its easy for me now, when she’s in that next room, 
and in a little while I’ll have to see her and hear her, and not take her 
in my arms? Yet I know it would be insanity to do so.” 


NNE got up from the davenport and went over and closed the 
door quietly, soundlessly. Only a murmur of voices came through 
now, and so the two women were in a sense alone. 

Anne walked over and stood at the window beside James Wolff’s 
former fiancee. With a sidelong glance she could see tears standing out 
on the motionless profile. She took one hand in hers and said: 

“Come, let’s sit down.” 

They sat side by side on the davenport. Anne waited, and after a 
little while the other began to speak, not as Anne expected, resentfully 
or tearfully, but in a quiet, restrained voice. 

“He’s wrong,” she said. “But I don’t want you to think that I 
blame him. He gave me every chance, but that was before I under- 
stood myself. It was only after we separated that I began to see things 
as he does.” 

“Do you mean,” said Anne, “that you’ve become convinced that he 
was right and you were wrong?” 

The young lady took off her hat in a sweeping gesture that was like 
a surrender. “Convinced isn’t exactly the word,” she said. “I think I 
was convinced all along but was just fighting with myself. Our separa- 
tion has made me realize that he was so completely right and good and 
noble that even though I never see him again, I’ll go on trying to be 
more like him in every way to the end of my life.” 
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“But you will see him again — ” 

“You heard what he said. He knows just what I would say. And 
he is justified in his bitterness. What if he does make a mistake in 
thinking me a hypocrite? Ninety-nine times out of a hundred he would 
be right — , and no one can blame him for not taking chances with the 
hundredth. And he detests hypocrisy more than anything in the world.” 

Anne winced with pain. “Yes. He hates hypocrisy. That is what 
I had just found out when you came in. He hates it, and I hate my- 
self because I have played the hypocrite. You see, I wanted to have the 
house. He had told me, when I came in answer to the ad, that I could 
have the house on my own terms if my fiancee was a good Catholic, a 
man of principle and of faith. I brought my fiancee here with me — he 
is talking to Mr. Wolff — and induced him to make believe he was all 
that. He found us out without much trouble. How he must hate us 
both.” 

“Oh but you'll find he’s very forgiving. You are almost strangers, 
-and his forgiveness will make you feel as if nothing had happened. But 
forgiveness would not be enough for me.” She smiled wistfully. 

“You think there’s no chance for you?” 

“None.” 

Anne was silent a moment, thinking. Then she stood up. “Will you 
promise me,” she said, “to stay right here?” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“I want you to stay right here and wait for me. Will you?” 

‘There was no answer, but Anne patted the young woman on -the 
shoulder and walked to the door. She held the knob for a moment, and 
then boldly opened it and walked into the next room. She had closed 
the door behind her. 


HE two men rose to their feet as Anne appeared, both asking 
solicitous questions.. Anne answered briefly, and then launched 
into her purpose. She stood directly facing James Wolff. 

“First,” she said, “I want to apologize for our inexcusable attempt 
at deceiving you. Maybe it will make it just a bit less difficult for you 
to forgive us if'I tell you it has taught me a lesson that will not be for- 
gotten for the rest of my life.” 

_* James Wolff laughed easily. 
“My dear Miss Rawlings,” he said, “say no more. I’m glad -there 
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was a lesson taught by yourself, even though it did cause you consider- 
able anguish. Let’s forget it all.” 

“And secondly,” continued Anne, “I want to ask you what you are 
going to do about Miss—er—ah, oh, I don’t even know her name.” 

“Miss Brooks is her name,” supplied Wolff, “Miss Paula Brooks.” 
But his face grew serious. 

“She is the one you were engaged to, is she not?” 

“Yes,” he answered, and the monosyllable seemed to stand strangely 
alone on his voluble lips. 

“You think that she is here to plead with you to take her back. To 
make believe, just as we made believe, that she has come round to your 
own point of view. Please listen to me. You’re going to be wrong. 
You do know a lot about history and art and philosophy and religion. 
But you don’t know too much about women. You need a woman’s help 
to figure out a woman. Let me help you. In fifteen minutes time I’ve 
had a chance to know Miss Brooks. She’s good. She’s changed from 
what she was when you quarreled. She’s not going to deceive you. She 
loves you. And she loves your principles and your ideals so much now 
that if you throw her out that door, she will go on trying to live up to 
them. I know I haven’t shown myself very worthy of your trust — 
but I know I’m right in this. Don’t be stubborn.” 

Howard Johnson leaned forward in his chair and rubbed his jaw 
nervously. James Wolff sat impassive, looking straight into Anne’s 
eyes. He said nothing. Anne threw aside her commanding air and 
began to plead. 

“Please, Mr. Wolff, take her back. You won’t regret it. You'll find 
her all that I say. Please.” 

Finally James Wolff began to speak. “You’re a good girl,” he said 
“and maybe you’re right in saying that I don’t know women. Certainly 
this is the surprise of my life, to find you getting up out of a faint to 
tell me what I should do. That I could not have imagined possible — 
but I guess anything is possible for a woman. But do you think I can 
entrust my whole life to your intuition? Do you feel convinced that 
what you say now will be true twenty years from now, that by that 
time I will not have found out sadly that I was right and you were 
wrong?” ; ue 

“Yes, yes, I promise with all my. heart.” It seemed as if Anne was 
consenting to her own marriage instead of to another’s. 
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James Wolff looked at Howard Johnson nervously twitching in his 
chair. 

“It’s a good promise, I think, even though I do know so little about 
women. What I wonder now is whether Paula will have me. Now it’s 
myself I don’t feel so certain about. After all, I am something of a 
cross between an opiniated school-teacher and an autocratic dictator. 
How do I know . 

His back was turned to Paula as she entered the room. He did not 
see or hear her until her arm was around him and her head on his 
shoulder. . . . 





NNE stepped back. She felt that her work was done. It had suc- 
A ceeded, and now there came a great let-down of the nervous ten- 
sion that had spurred her on. “I guess,” she said to herself, “I'll be 
going now.” She turned and made for the front door. 

Howard Johnson caught up with her in the hallway. He took hold 
of her arm and turned her about so that she faced him. Then he placed 
a hand on each of her shoulders, lightly pushed her until her back was 
against the wall, and looked into her eyes. 

“That was swell, Anne,” he said. “Congratulations. You made two 
people very happy.” 

“Thanks,” said Anne, dropping her eyes. “Well,” she continued, 
“T’ll be going. Good-bye.” However she did not move because he still 
had his hands on her shoulders. 

“Good-bye?” said Howard, in a daze. ““What do you mean?” 

“Howard,” said Anne, slowly and seriously, “something happened 
to me today. Something I couldn’t have dreamed of happening a few 
years ago. I tried to buy something with my faith— my principles. 
I shall always thank God that I did not succeed. But when I realized 
what I had done and what I had led you to do—I guess that’s what 
caused me to faint. Now I can see that I was putting myself in a situa- 
tion where I’d always be in danger of doing just that. Can’t you see — 
that would be the end of everything I’ve ever lived for.” 

Howard dropped one hand from her shoulder, but left the other 
where it was. “I guess you’re right,” he said. “It would be an awful 
chance —I can see that now. . . . Only—only I wish there were 
somebody who could put into decent words what I have learned this 
afternoon. Someone to plead for me as you have just pleaded for 
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Paula. Since there isn’t, I’ll say goodbye, Anne.” 

A quiet voice intervened. “Oh, but there is someone.” James 
Wolff came forward and took Howard’s hand. “Take him, Anne,” he 
he said. I’ll stand guarantee. We had an hour’s talk before we were 
interrupted and I think I know something about men. Take him.” 

Anne did not resent the command. Nor did she seek to escape when 
Howard again had both hands on her shoulders and was leaning for- 
ward and kissing her on the lips. 

24 and when,” James Wolff was saying, in an assumed 
oratorical style, as he stood at the head of the table from which he 
and Paula and Howard and Anne had taken a sumptuous dinner in 
celebration of the day’s events, “and when we four gather together with 
our families 25 or 50 years from now, let this be the passport that shall 
be presented at each formal reunion.” As he spoke he drew from under 
the table a large placard and held it up for all to see. It was the sign 
that had been on the front window of the house, announcing in curly- 
cued letters that were themselves a work of art: “This house is for 
sale.” He tore it down and then across so that he held four pieces in 
his hand. He gave one to Howard, and one to Paula, and one to Anne. 
Then he went on: 

“This house is no longer for sale. It has been bought by Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard Johnson-to-be, at their own price and on their own 
terms. And Mr. and Mrs. James Wolff-to-be announce their intention 
of building in the near vicinity and near future another house, complete 
with chapel and appointments as is this.” 

And Howard, showing how little he knew about women, wondered 
why Anne was crying. 

THE END. 


Straight Logic 

“I am not sympathetic to Fascism and I hold no brief for 
the Roman Catholic Church in Spain. But I think it strange 
that our Government should have addressed a ferocious protest 
to Franco because 800 persons were killed in an air raid, 
whereas when 50,000 or 100,000—some say 250,000— inno- 
cent men, women and children were butchered in cold blood, 
with every accompaniment of cruelty, under the eyes of a 
government we still choose to recognize, not one word of pro- 
test was made.” — Dean Inge. 
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LINES 
To One Million Women 
L. F. HYLAND 


Over a newsstand in Chicago 

There is a sign which reads 

“One million women read ‘True Confessions’ every month.” 
Having glanced through one issue of the same 

We have this to say 

To one million women: 


Beyond a doubt you are beautiful 

And fair to behold 

When you walk through the streets 
When you kneel in a Church 

When you sit at your desks in an office 
When you break bread with friends. 


But those who see you thus 

Do not see 

What one can see : 

. Who knows you read True Confessions every month. 
Such a one can see 

Ugly, base desires crawling about in your soul. 
He can see curling flames of suppressed passion 
Destroying the delicate sensibilities 

With which God endowed the soul of a woman. 
He can see images and fancies 

Flickering back and forth on a secret screen 
Within the locked chamber of your soul, 

That make you the companion of the vile. 


He can see ideals that have been crushed 
Dreams of nobility lost in the unconscious, 
And instincts of purity torn up by their roots 
Leaving place for rank things like sin 

To grow unheeded. 


Beyond a doubt you are beautiful 

With eyes demure and lips that show no guile 
To one beholding from afar. 

But your intimate companions 

Are passion-ridden creatures 

Who know no higher law than base desire. 


By this you stand revealed — 
One million women — 
To Him who made you— God. 
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SO THIS IS HEAVEN 





What human being has never wondered about those unexplored joys 
that are promised to the faithful Christian? Out of the mystery that en- 
velopes them, these things can be known by reason and by faith. 





H. S. Smith 


F WE were to ask the ordinary Catholic just exactly why he goes 
to Church, receives the sacraments, obeys God’s laws and tries to 
practice the virtues, I am sure he would answer that he does all these 
things because he doesn’t want to go to hell. This answer is adequate 
and true; but why should he not say that he does all these things, not 
because he doesn’t want to go to hell but because he definitely wants to 
go to heaven? The reason is, I think, because all through his life gen- 
erally the only motivation he has ever received in all the teaching that 
have been given him and in all the sermons and admonitions he has 
heard has been a negative motivation — a fear of the pains and torments 
that await him if he doesn’t do certain things. 

Why has the positive motivation never been given him? Why has 
he not been told that if he does all these things he will receive a glorious 
reward, that he will be taken into heaven to be happy and blissful with 
God for all eternity? These things have certainly been told him, but 
always in a vague, incomprehensible way. The negative motivation has 
usually been given because it is easier to talk about hell, easier to 
preach about it and to imagine it. Heaven seems always so intangible, so 
ethereal, so far beyond our grasp and understanding. 

By way of experiment I asked several people what they thought 
heaven consisted in. A mother told me that heaven, for her, must 
consist in the knowledge that all her children left here on earth re- 
mained good and were well taken care of; her joys would be in seeing 
God surely, but she wanted to see also her child who had died in in- 
fancy and to have the pleasure of its knowing that she was its mother. 
A father’s idea of heaven was a place where a man could be with his 
family and be freed from the worry of providing for them and of 
looking after their welfare. A young girl told me her idea of heaven 
was a place where everybody loved everyone else and there were lots 
of handsome men-angels around. 


In all of these ideas there is one thing that is common — it is the 
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idea that heaven is primarily and above everything else a place of love. 
It is customary for people to associate the idea of love with heaven. 
Every love song contains the word — heaven. Every song with heaven 
in the title is a love song. Ask anyone to describe any experience in 
the expression of love and they will tell you “it was heavenly”. But is 
it enough to let our Catholic people rest with such an incomplete idea 
of heaven? Or does heaven consist simply in a state of living and being 
loved and in nothing more? 


ERHAPS the fact that heaven is such a vague idea to most of our 

people is due to ourselves who do find it easier and perhaps more 
effective to threaten with hell rather than to tempt with heaven. After 
all, we all know more about pain and sorrow than we do about com- 
plete happiness. Perhaps too we have quoted to ourselves the text 
“Eye has not seen . . . etc.”, shrugged our shoulders and said, “Well, 
no one knows anything much about heaven anyway.” Those of us who 
have tried to preach heaven as a positive motivation for good actions 
have found ourselves talking in figurative language and in theological 
terms that are far above the heads of the common people; and if we 
have tried to popularize the ideas of heaven we have found ourselves 
slipping into the heresy of Mohammed who made heaven a place of 
sensual enjoyment. 

Even the very definition of heaven is hard to clarify. Heaven, we 
say, is the Beatific Vision. The phrase sounds good but what does it 
mean to an unphilosophical mind? To explain it, we use St. Paul’s 
phrase, saying heaven is the sight of God, face to face, and then the 
difficulty immediately arises, — How can we see God when we won’t 
have any eyes in heaven, and when we do get our eyes after the last 
day when our bodies are joined to our souls, even then we won’t be 
able to see God’s face because God is a spirit and has no face? What 
then is heaven and how can we describe it to the ordinary Catholic who 
has never had the chance to delve into the mysteries of philosophy and 
theology ? 

We must begin with the idea that our happiness in heaven will 
consist in an act of contemplation and love. It is primarily an operation 
of our two highest faculties, our intellect and will. This is difficult 
because on earth our common idea of happiness and enjoyment consists 
in the gratification of one of the senses. We partake of a sumptuous 
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banquet, we listen to sweet music, we take healthy and invigorating 
exercises or we look at a beautiful landscape; or even better, we thrill 
to the company and praise of our fellowmen or exult in the achievement 
of some great deed of skill. That heaven should consist in a life of 
contemplation seems insipid and uninteresting; however, on reflection, 
it becomes evident that the greatest happiness of life must consist in 
complete satisfaction of mind and will in the comprehension and pos- 
session of an infinite personal Being. 

Even on earth our greatest joy is intimacy. Imagine a mother, after 
a long, bloody war, gazing once more into the eyes of her soldier son, 
hearing his voice, then clasping him to her bosom and holding him there 
in complete possession. The joy of that embrace is so intense nothing 
can be compared to it. Or imagine a husband who has been separated 
unwillingly from the wife of his bosom, meeting her again and realiz- 
ing that they shall be together until death. These things have been 
elaborated on by poets and songsters and we all know that this spiritual 
possession of one another is the source of the nearest thing to pure joy 
we know on earth. In the face of such joy, pain, poverty, distress, and 
every sensual and sexual satisfaction pales into insignificance. But 
now, imagine a God who is beautiful and lovable beyond limit and 
imagine an intimacy with Him that will last forever and we get some 
little idea of the joy of heaven. Heaven is a romance, a never ending 
love story of the soul and God. 


HEN we use the term “to see God” we are speaking not of 

physical sight, the use of the eyes, but of intellectual vision. 
Perhaps if we examine the workings of our mind we might be able to 
comprehend the idea a bit better. Here on earth we have only one way 
of knowing a thing. By one of our five senses we come in contact with 
the outer world and through them we form sense images. From these 
sense images we abstract the essence of the thing — that is, we regard 
not merely this tree, this man, but we transcend their concrete individ- 
uality and refer to a tree, a man. We form a concept, a general idea of 
a tree or a man. Now after death, though our body is separated from 
our soul, our mind does not change its nature. Unless God would in- 
tervene, we would never get any other knowledge of God than an im- 
perfect abstract idea of Him. But when we SEE God face to face in 
the Beatific Vision the mind will not form an abstract image of God 
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nor will it have a mental picture of Him as it does of things here on 
earth. Our minds will apprehend God directly, they will see Him as the 
eyes see material things. God will render Himself immediately present 
and intelligible to our minds. 

To see is to enjoy; to enjoy is to possess. God is infinite beauty but 
to embrace beauty by knowledge is to possess it. A friend gives himself 
to a friend by throwing himself into his arms and being pressed to his 
bosom. A spirit embraces not with material, fleshy arms but by the 
power of thought. We clasp God to our bosom, spiritually, and we shall 
be united to Him with closer bonds then ever a husband to a wife, a 
lover to his sweetheart. To possess God is supreme happiness. Our 
soul and God will be joined in mutual affection; He will whisper into 
our ears “I have chosen you” and we will reply “And I have chosen 
you.” This will be the act of the will which is primarily love. All love 
is essentially an act that goes out from one being to another. It is the 
precise opposite of selfishness. It is benevolence towards another, com- 
placency in the good of another, the return of affection for the good 
received from another. All love seeks union for its complete expression ; 
the more perfect the love the more complete the union. Now in heaven, 
our love will consist in a complete giving of ourselves to God and God 
to us. This will constitute complete happiness. We shall be happy not 
in loving ourselves but in loving God. Heaven is the highest act of self 
surrender of which we are capable. Each one of us in heaven will be 
eternally conscious that we belong to another and this consciousness 
will be the source of happiness. Heaven is the complete cessation of 
self love. In heaven and in heaven alone will we be able to satisfy the 
longing of our heart to give ourselves completely to someone. We may 
try to do this on earth, but the giving is never entirely complete. 


HE above explanation will help to give some an idea of what 

heaven really is but to explain it we have had to talk about 
heavenly things in earthly terms and we have had to use analogy and 
simile. This might cause some difficulty in understanding and because 
it is so impalpable it might not provide the positive motive force for the 
doing of good and virtuous acts that we want the thought of heaven to 
provide. Our Divine Saviour realized this and hence he tried to speak 
to his listeners about heaven in concrete terms, almost in a material 
way. He spoke often of the ‘kingdom of heaven’ and when Peter asked 
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Him what they, His own disciples, would receive for having left all 
things and followed Him, He told them that they could expect to “sit 
on twelve seats judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” Again, speaking 
of heaven, He said, “In my Father’s house there are many mansions,” 
implying that there is room and position for everyone. Now, to a Jew 
such ideas of heaven would be most acceptable; the Jews dreamed of 
becoming a great nation and the word “kingdom” had a pleasant sound 
in their ears. To sit upon a throne, to possess a mansion, to inherit 
a kingdom, to judge their fellowmen was the Jew’s idea of complete and 
perfect happiness. But to us of another age and psychology these things 
are not so attractive. We are not tempted with the desire to be a king 
or to possess a throne; in these days when royalty and kingdoms and 
thrones are passé we are not thrilled with the idea of such things con- 
stituting the reward for the effort of being good. 

In another place our Lord speaks of heaven as a banquet and as a 
marriage feast where joy and love and happiness are to abound. This 
figure of heaven is indeed acceptable to us and to realize that heaven 
is going to consist in a continual “love affair,’ similar to that of 
bride and bridegroom, is very consoling. Yet we must remember that 
Christ said that in heaven there will be no marriage nor giving in 
matriage, reminding us that heaven is esseniially spiritual love and 


happiness and thereby making the Mohammedan idea of heaven entirely 
untenable. 


O many of us the secondary sources of happiness in heaven are 
perhaps more attractive than the primary, the vision of God face 
to face. In heaven we shall see Christ, not only as the second Person of 
the Blessed Trinity, but also actually as He was in His manhood, His 
human nature. We shall see Him in His glorified body as the Apostles 
saw Him on Tabor and at the ascension. We shall see our Blessed 
Mother and we shall enjoy social intercourse and permanent association 
with Her and with the Saints and Angels. In heaven we shall know 
Mary as our Mother and we shall be able to give to her the fullness of 
our childlike love that we have longed through years on earth to express 
to her. There too we shall meet and know our Guardian Angels, we shall 
be united with our patron saints and all those heroes of Christ whose 
lives and virtues we have admired. 
There too, the mother and father will meet their children, the 
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little ones who died in innocence as well as those who grew to maturity 
and who merited heaven the difficult way. There we shall know our 
ancestors, our friends and all those whom we have known and loved 
on earth. Nor will it be a source of unhappiness to us to know that 
someone whom we loved on earth is not in heaven, for we shall know 
just why he or she is not there and in our state of perfect happiness we 
shall not bewail the loss of one who died as an enemy of God. 

Added to this will come a knowledge of the wonders of creation and 
the mysteries of the world; we shall be able to understand all the 
mysteries of our religion, dogmas that in this life we must accept on 
Faith and Faith alone. There too we shall know and understand the 
why and wherefore of many things that happened here on earth that 
we could not understand ; we shall see the relationship between facts and 
see how God has made all things, even death and war and bloodshed and 
persecution, contribute to His own ultimate purpose. There too we shall 
understand the efficacy of prayer and the workings of grace and we 
shall know exactly why so many of our prayets were not answered in 
just the way that we wanted while here on earth. 

Someone has said that heaven will consist in everything we want 
and nothing we do not want. Therefore there can be no sorrow in 
heaven, no sickness nor pain nor disappointment; there will be no 
poverty, no worry, no striving and struggling to obtain the things we 
thought were so necessary for our earthly happiness. Everything we 
need for complete happiness will be there and everything we may desire 
will be provided. The artist can, if he wish, contemplate continually all 
the beauties of nature and art; the musician will have the melodies of 
the most beautiful symphonies in his ears; and, after the last day when 
our glorified bodies will be united to our beautified souls we shall be 
able to enjoy any physical experience or pleasure that will not be in- 
consistent with the beatific vision. 


ITH all this we must still remember Christ’s words, “Eye has 
\ \ not seen, ear has not heard nor has it entered into the hearts of 
men what God has prepared for those who love Him.” Which means, 
that heaven is still a mystery and it is going to be a grand surprise to 
those of us who succeed in getting there. And that, we believe, will 
constitute one of its grandest joys: the perpetual wonder and astonish- 
ment over the “ever-stable, ever-changing” rapture that God has pre- 
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NEW CATHOLIC BIBLE 





Catholics in America are often puzzled by passages of the Bible — not 
because they deal with mysteries, but because it is difficult to make out 
what they wish to say. To such this article will be good news. 





E. A. Mangan 


NE OF the paramount interests of the Catholic Church from the 
O very beginning of the Christian era has been her care for the 
defence and propagation of the Sacred Scriptures. Knowing and con- 
stantly preaching that the sacred books are “written under inspiration 
and therefore have God for their author” the Pupes as representatives of 
Christ have with untiring zeal bent every effort to preserve the Bible 
intact, to defend it against every attack, and to promote its study among 
scholars and its knowledge among the people. 

The Popes of modern times have been shining examples of this 
vigilant care for the written word of God: Leo XIII, Pius X, Bene- 
dict XV, Pius XI have done at least as much in this field of the Church’s 
activity as any Pope that ever spoke in the name of Christ. 

It will be interesting and consoling for our readers to know that 
the Bishops and biblical scholars of the United States are in full accord 
with the wishes of the Church in this most important matter and have 
decided to carry on the work made so glorious by men such as Eusebius 
the great historian, St. Basil, St. Ephrem, St. Athanasius, St. John 
Chrysostom, St. Augustine, St. Jerome, St. Venerable Bede, St. Bona- 
venture, St. Thomas, and many others, too numerous to mention. 


New American Biblical Association 





The Catholic Biblical Association of America, which is an expression 
in action of the wish of America to co-operate with the Pope, came into 
existence in the following manner. On January 18, 1936, a group of 
Scripture Scholars were called together by His Excellency the Most 
Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D., the representative of a number of 
Bishops interested actively in the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
to plan the preparation of a revised edition of the Douay-Rheims 
Version of the New Testament. Before the meeting was adjourned, 
it was proposed and unanimously decided to form a permanent associa- 
tion of Catholic Scripture Scholars. Invitations were sent to 140 men, 
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well versed in knowledge of the Scriptures, to attend a meeting at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York on October 3, 1936. This gather- 
ing, under the patronage of His Eminence Patrick Cardinal Hayes, the 
Archbishop of New York, was attended by 46 of those invited ; most of 
the others sent written approval of the project. Officers were elected to 
draw up a prospective draft of a constitution to be presented for ap- 
proval at the next general meeting. 

Then 225 men whose special studies or teaching office or interest 
in the Scriptures made them seem suitable prospective members, were 
invited to join the new Catholic Biblical Association of America. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to them, not only to learn their qualifications and 
interests, but also for suggestions as to work and research which could 
be undertaken by the Association. 

In the meantime an officers’ meeting held at Washington, D. C., 
under the presidency of His Excellency, the Most Reverend Edwin V. 
O’Hara, drew up a tentative draft of the constitution and by-laws of 
the Association. A general meeting was scheduled to be held in St. 
Louis later in the year; a program was arranged, listing the subjects of 
papers to be read, and those to be requested to prepare them. 

The general meeting in St. Louis was held on October 9th and 10th, 
1937, under the patronage of Archbishop Glennon of St. Louis, and in 
conjunction with the Third National Catechetical Congress of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. The meetings of the Biblical Associa- 
tion were held separately, and the constitution and by-laws were dis- 
cussed and adopted point by point. 


New, Corrected Text of Bible 


The first and perhaps the most important work of the new Associa- 
tion is to provide a corrected and readable English text of the Bible 
which may serve as a basis for further scientific work of explanation and 
illumination and may also be used generally as the reading text instead 
of the text which we have now in our English bibles. 

That this corrected English text will be received by the Bishops of 
the United States and approved as the official English bible for the 
Catholic Church in our country is certain. Ever since the Second 
Plenary Council of Baltimore, the Bishops have been waiting for this 
work and have done all in their power to encourage its undertaking. 
At that time the Bishops wished to have the Douay-Rheims version ap- 
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proved for Catholics of this country and they were advised by Rome that 
it would be useful to undertake a careful revision of the text. And the 


‘Bishops of our day are the ones who have formally set the present ven- 


ture in operation. 

The work has been going on now for two years. The correction of 
the New Testament is ready for the press and the correction of the 
Old Testament is in progress. 

The process of the work may be described in a few words. First of 
all the new Bible will not be a translation from the original Hebrew and 
Greek languages. Why? Because the Latin Church has an approved 
text, the Latin text or the Vulgate. This text has the positive approval 
of the Roman Church and must be used in all public readings, explana- 
tions and argumentations and must be considered as authentic. 

And it is clear from two recent decisions given by Rome that any 
English text which is to be used publicly, must be a translation from the 
Latin Vulgate which is the result of St. Jerome’s translation and cor- 
rection. 

Since the English text which has been going the rounds for three 


centuries and more, was originally translated from the Vulgate and 
‘since, as St. Augustine says, we should not tamper with “the majesty 


and sincere simplicity of the venerable style of Christ’s spirit”, the 
task that lies before the members of the Catholic Biblical Association, 
resolves itself to a detailed revision and correction of the current Cath- 
olic English Bible text. 

The new English text then will not be a new and different trans- 
lation of the Latin. The old English text will be kept where it is a 
clear, readable and not an antiquated translation of the Latin Vulgate. 
In places where the Vulgate itself may be rather obscure or even pos- 
sibly incorrect, the English text will be explained and corrected in foot- 
notes, not in the text itself ; because we must always bear in mind that 
the English translation is to be a translation of the Vulgate Latin which 
is the official text of the Church and is pre-eminently better, even crit- 
ically speaking, than the Greek or the Hebrew. 

May God prosper the work on His Book and bring it to a a 
issue ! 

ame ake FS 
No one knows what God would do with a soul, if that soul would 


leave itself in God’s hands. — Pere de Ravignan. 
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— Three Minute Instruction —— 


ARE ALL RELIGIOUS EQUALLY GOOD? 


We doubt whether there is anyone who has travelled a little 
and met a variety of human beings who has not at some time 
or other heard someone say: “After all, all religions are good; 
they all lead to the same place; it doesn’t matter what people 
believe so long as they are good.” Even a Catholic here and 
there may be heard to speak thus. But the statement is so in- 
tellectually absurd, so contrary to the teachings of Jesus Christ, 
and so evil in its effects that thinking men should be ashamed 
to make it. 


1. Certainly it is intellectually absurd. Different religious hold as 
true opposite statements about the same thing. No one would tolerate 
the claim that two opposite statements about the same thing were 
true in daily life: if I go to a bank to deposit two dollars in checks 
and two dollars in bills and argue with the cashier that two and two 
make five, saying that he is entitled to his view that two and 
two make four, but that I am also entitled to mine because we both 
may be right—I will be ejected from the bank and possibly in- 
jected into an asylum. The same is true of: religious statements: if 
two opposites can be true and right — then nothing is true and right. 


2. It is absolutely contrary to the teachings of Jesus Christ to say 
that it does not matter what a man believes so long as he is good. 
Christ spent much time teaching His Apostles the truth; He sent them 
out to teach all men, with the threat: He that believeth (what I have 
taught) shall be saved; He that believeth not (i.e. who believeth the 
opposite of what I have taught through his own fault) shall be con- 
demned. Moreover He promised that He would protect them and 
their successors from teaching anything different from His doctrines. 
Evidently He was taking no chances on letting people believe what 
they pleased. 


3. It leads directly to-moral evil to say that it does not matter 
what a man believes. Everybody admits that murder is an evil. But 
if it does not matter what I believe, what is to prevent me from 
believing a doctrine that permits murder and holds it to be good? 
Exactly that has happened in regard to many moral evils. Men say: 
believe anything, but be good; and they have ended by believing that 
you don’t have to be good. 


In one sense only can we say that all religious may lead men 
to heaven: if they have been deceived into believing something 
that is false, if they obey their conscience in all things and 
never have the opportunity to learn what is true — they shall 
be saved. God condemns no man except for his own sins or his 
own wilful rejection of the truth. But that is far different 
from saying that all religions are equally true. Every man has 
a duty to try to find out which is true. 
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“ASPERGES ME” 





The minor ceremonies of the ritual of the church often have a deepez 
and more historical meaning than the average Catholic has ever 
One such is the Sunday ceremony analyzed here. 





F. A. Brunner 

N WELL-CONDUCTED churches, each Sunday witnesses the 

beautiful ceremony of the Sprinkling with Holy Water, called 
Asperges from the first word of the Latin antiphon sung during the 
procession. 

The custom of sprinkling altar, church, and people with sacramental 
water before the principal mass on Sunday is a very ancient one and 
highly honored. But to us moderns it seems to have lost all signif- 
icance. We recognize in the rite a practice approved by the Church; 
we acknowledge it has some worth—and yet wonder, what after all 
does it mean? It is as though we are estranged from an understand- 
ing of the sacramental life of the Church, its use of things material to 
aid men’s souls. It is as though we have lost that contact and com- 
munity with nature that filled the medieval church services with 
seed-time and harvest processions, that pronounced a blessing on cattle 
and farm implements, consecrated stones and metal to divine worship, 
and preserved men’s hearts by salutary external signs against the snares 
of the devil and all adversity. We seem to shudder at the necessary 
contacts with matter, feeling that contacts with God are of their nature 
other-worldly and unearthly. Even when we wear medals and cross our- 
selves with holy water, we shrink from explaining to ourselves — and 
much less to others, outsiders, those not in the fold of Christ’s Church — 
why we use these things. 

But all these rites and objects do have a significance and a value. 
The Sunday blessing, for instance, when the priest solemnly rains on us 
the droplets of holy water and we dutifully sign ourselves with the sign 
of salvation — it really has a meaning, a world of meaning. And power, 
too. Water we know to be cleansing and refreshing. And here, pre- 
cisely by the contact with material water, a spiritual cleansing and re- 
freshing of the soul is marked and urged. The symbolism is not a 
Catholic invention at all, but known from very ancient times. The 
Church merely adopted it for the benefit of her children. In the very 
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beginning the spirit of God moved upon the waters as if to apply to 
nature the power of aiding man in making his soul pure in God’s sight. 
In the Jewish law, the law given to Moses amid the thunders and light- 
nings of Mount Sinai’s summit, there were prescribed many ritual wash- 
ings to remind the believer of what dispositions he should have in his 
dealings with the Lord. And Catholic missionaries of former days found 
among their pagan audiences a sturdy worship of springs and fountains 
— poor remnant of a proper esteem for that element of nature which 
so adequately externalized man’s craving for interior purity and clean- 
ness. While steering the new Christians away from such abuses, the 
missionaries, nevertheless, made serious use of the symbolism of water. 


HRIST himself had set the example when he made a sacrament 
C of bathing. For that is, in fact, what Baptism is. In Baptism 
Christ uses the cleansing significance of water not merely to symbolize 
but actually to effect an interior cleanliness. The soul that is yet in 
original sin which mars it like a spot and a stain, at the touch of the 
baptismal stream is washed clean. More than that; plunged in the sacred 
waters, the soul is reborn, made to partake of God’s own nature and to 
be received as his adopted child. 

Following in his footsteps, the Church has mercifully utilized the 
symbolism of water yet more. In accordance with that wish was created 
the sacramental known as holy water, a mixture of water and salt raised 
to the dignity of aiding us in our spiritual and supernatural living. How 
often we make use of it — on entering and leaving church, at night be- 
fore retiring, or in time of storm and tempest when we feel the need 
of aids beyond ourselves and our poor prayers. Now not the least of 
the uses of holy water is in the Asperges ceremony. 

The origins of the ceremony are hid in the obscure past. Perhaps 
several practices combined to produce the rite as it is celebrated now- 
adays. There is, for example, the procession of the neophytes, the newly 
baptized. In the Roman basilicas it was customary from time unremem- 
bered to bless the baptismal font on Holy Saturday and on the vigil of 
Whitsunday. With the baptismal water blessed on these occasions the 
priest sprinkled the assembly, and some of the water was set aside to be 
taken home by the faithful. You know it — Easter water. Even now, 
both on Easter and Pentecost the priest does not bless special water for 
the Sunday ceremony (as he does the rest of the year), but uses this 
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baptismal water. And the antiphon sung during this Eastertide brings 
our minds back to the baptismal ceremonial, for the words bear a special 
reference to Baptism, and consequently to the renewal in the soul of the 
purity that Baptism produced. It is a chant that in former times was 
sung by the new converts as they marched, all resplendent in their white 
baptismal robes, through the chapels of the Vatican basilica, or the 
basilica on the Lateran hill which is the Holy Father’s cathedral. 


Antiphon: I saw a torrent gushing out of the temple, along its right side, 


Alleluia! And all those on whom that torrent came were saved, 
so well might they say: Alleluia, Alleluia! 
_Psalm verse: Thank the Lord, for he is good! 


Yea, his kindness remains forever! 

Doxology: Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost! 
As it was in the beginning, so may it be now and forever, 
world without end! 

The living spring of water which the Prophet Ezechial (whose 
words are here employed) saw flowing from the right side of the temple 
is but a weak visioning of that wonderful stream of graces that pour 
from the pierced heart of Jesus. For Jesus is the true temple, as he him- 
self proclaimed when he boasted of his resurrection. “Destroy this 
temple and in three days I will build it up again” — and St. John hastens 
to remark that our Lord was referring not to the structure of stone 
which King Herod had completed, but to his own sacred body. 


THER customs likewise contributed to rounding out the Asperges 
ceremony. In the Middle Ages it was no unusual sight to see, of 

a Sunday morning, a large procession wending its way down the church 
aisle and out into the churchyard. All the parish was there — the aged 
with their shuffling steps and the children restrained from bounding as 
they would, married couples eyeing their youngsters nervously and young 
men and women endeavoring to appear unaware of each other. And 


lustily everyone joined in the refrain that made a joyful accompaniment 
to their steady trudge. 


Sprinkle me with the hyssop-sprig, that I may be clean; 
Wash me, that I may be whiter than snow. 


It must have been a pleasure for the wrinkled old pastor to bless 
that happy throng, to sprinkle them with the holy water and ask God to 
be gracious and merciful according to his great mercy. And to bless that 
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church edifice, four solid walls of stone (built up, he will never forget 
it, by their own strong hands) which spied down on them as they 
watched their pastor raising aloft the bread that was not bread at all 
but Jesus. And to scatter the sacred water out towards the fields, hold- 
ing out hopes of a heavy crop if God listened to their fervent prayers 
and blessed their labors. And last of all, the graves of these dead, parish- 
ioners whose fingers had ceased to toil; some, perhaps, in purgatory 
still. May their souls rest in peace! 


In much curtailed and more prosaic fashion, we continue that cere- 
mony today. Each Sunday morn the church and parish receive the bene- 
diction of the priest as he marches in procession down the center aisle 
and scatters over the heads of all little drops of holy water. The choir 
sings the same antiphons, grown rich with familiarity. Nor has the 
symbolism changed. Today, as then, we are reminded of Christ’s 


wondrous redemption, and how he applies his graces plentifully to all 
those who try to be clean of heart. 


———— Old Fashioned Mothers ————— 

“We have been thinking about our mothers today. I have 
been thinking about my mother, an old-fashioned mother of 
ten children. Strange thing, I do not think so much about my 
mother’s love and devotion to us, her children, as I do of 
her devotion and love to those outside the family. I remember 
her when she left the bread in the oven, unbaked, as she went 
off to the home of a young wife who was about to bring a 
child into the world. She stood with her hand in that young 
wife’s hand in those trying hours. 

“Death in a neighbor’s house! To be asked to lay out a 
dead person and watch the body was the highest compliment 
that could be paid her. . . . 

“Mother! Why do we love that name? Mother signifies 
love! Mother means sympathy! Mother means affection, 
courage, industry, devotion, patience, all brave virtues of the 
human heart! We are celebrating this Mother’s day by think- x 
ing of the spiritual things. Lordly things, things that elevate, 
things that lift us out of the mad rush, the mad planning, the 
toiling and building, the seeking of a livelihood, the pushing 
of one man and then another aside, simply to get bread to eat 
and a place to live. What a sordid and disappointing world 
this would be if we did not bring into our lives the things that 
mother represents. . . . ”— Senator David Walsh. 
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Quadragesimo Anno 
THE ENCYCLICAL: THE FORTIETH YEAR 
Translation and Comment by R. J. Mriuzr, C.Ss.R. 


As for those of Our beloved Sons who are chosen for this noble work, We 
earnestly exhort them in the Lord to devote themselves whole-heartedly to the 
training of the men entrusted to their care. And in carrying on 
Train Lay this eminently priestly and apostolic office, let them make use 
Leaders wherever possible of the resources of Christian education, such 
as instructions for the young, or the establishment of Christian 
societies, as well as the founding of study clubs on Christian lines. Above all, let 
them hold in high esteem, and for the good of those placed under them use as 
widely as they can, that invaluable instrument and means of realizing both private 
reformation and the reconstruction of society, — namely, the spiritual exercises, 
as We explained in Our Encyclical, “Mens Nostra.” In that Encyclical We 
plainly showed how highly useful are these exercises for all the faithful, and 
especially for workingmen; and We also gave them Our hearty commendation. 
For these schools of the soul not only turn out perfect Christians, but they are 
also training schools for real apostles in every walk of life, enkindling in them 
the fire that burns in Christ’s own Heart. From these schools they issue forth, 
as the Apostles did of old from the Upper Room at Jerusalem, mighty in faith, 
armed with invincible constancy against adversity, burning with zeal, undividedly 
intent upon the universal spread of the Kingdom of Christ. 
CONCLUSION 
And in very truth, the world has nowadays sore need of valiant soldiers of 
Christ, ready to work with all their might and main to keep the human race safe 


Soldiers from that complete and fearful ruin which would engulf it were 
q heey the doctrines of the Gospel to be cast aside, and supplanted with- 
eeded 


out any opposition by a system of affairs which tramples no less 
on the laws of nature than on those of God. The Church of Christ, built as she 
is upon the immovable rock, fears nothing whatsoever for herself; she knows 
full well that against her the gates of hell are never going to 
Church prevail; and looking back upon the centuries of her history, sees 
— . that she unfailingly comes forth from storms and battles, even 
of the direst kind, more vigorous and triumphant than before. 
But her mother’s heart cannot remain unmoved to see the countless ills with which 
these storms and battles vex the masses of mankind; and to be- 
op hold especially the overwhelming spiritual evils that follow in 
their wake, and carry countless souls, redeemed by Christ’s Blood, 
on to everlasting ruin. 

Nothing, therefore, must be left untried to ward off evils of such magnitude 
from human society. Towards this object all our labors, all our efforts, all our 
ceaseless, fervent prayers to God must be directed. For, God’s 
grace helping us, the destiny of the human family lies in our hands. 

Venerable Brethren and Beloved Children, let us not permit the children of 

.. this world to seem wiser in their generation than we who by God’s 
Plea for Unity goodness are the children of light. For we see what skill and 
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care they use in choosing and preparing ardent followers, who spread their errors 
further every day throughout all classes of society and over the 
pe ee entire world. And whenever they set out to make the Church of 
Christ the object of particular attack, we see them lay aside inter- 
nal differences, line up with striking harmony upon a single battle-front, and 
strive with perfectly united forces to achieve their common aim. 
Now it cannot be denied that zealous Catholics everywhere are working tire- 
lessly at many great and splendid projects, both in the social and in the economic 
.. fields, as well as in the matter of religion and education. But all 
ines 18 too often these admirable and untiring efforts do not achieve their 
proper good success, for the reason that they are conducted on 
too many different plans. Let all men of good will, therefore, who wish under the 
Pastors of the Church to fight this good and peaceful fight of Christ, —let them 
i all unite as one. Under the direction and authority of the Church, 
— for the realization of that Christian reconstruction of human 
society so happily inaugurated by Leo XIII with his immortal 
Encyclical “Rerum Novarum,” let everyone, according to his talents, powers, or 
position, strive to do his part. Let them all seek not themselves nor the things 
that are their own but the things that are Jesus Christ’s. Let them not urge their 
own plans or ideas too unyieldingly, but be ready to give up even what they hold 
dear, should this seem more conducive to the greater common good ;—=so that in 
all and above all Christ may reign -_ Christ may — to Whom be “honor and 
glory and power for ever and ever.” 
That this object may be happily attained, We sagt to all of you, Venerable 
Brethren and Beloved Children, who are members of the vast Catholic family 
given into Our care, from the depths of Our paternal heart, the 
Apostolic Blessing. But to the industrial workers and other 
manual laborers committed to Our special keeping by the Provi- 
dence of God, as well as to employers and managers of business, We direct it 
with a tender and particular affection of Our heart. 
Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, the fifteenth day of May, in the year 1931, the 
tenth of Our Pontificate._ 


Apostolic 
Blessing 


Pope Pius XI. 
QUESTIONS ABOUT “THE FORTIETH YEAR” 

Speaking of “training lay leaders,’ what does Pius XI do? 

Three things: first, calls this work of training lay leaders an “eminently 
priestly and apostolic work”; secondly, enumerates various means to use in train- 
ing them, e.g., instruction of youth, establishment of Christian societies, founding 
of Catholic study clubs and “promoting the spiritual exercises,” i.e., retreats; and 
thirdly, gives special commendation to lay retreats. 

What is noteworthy about the “instruction of youth?” 

Evidently the Pope means that this training of lay leaders is to be begun in 
the schoolroom (with the help of the teaching Sisters in the United States), by 
courses in Catholic social doctrine, — especially, as it would seem, for high school 
and college students. 

What about the “establishment of Christian societies” ? 

By “Christian societies’ here the Pope evidently means not only the strictly 
Christian societies, such as the St. Vincent de Paul Society, the Holy Name 
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Society, etc., but also various societies for the material benefit of the members, 
conducted under Christian auspices, — such as the societies he praised in Chapter 
One of this Encyclical: “social and charitable works,” and “co-operative societies,” 
— such as the C.Y.O., Parish Credit Unions, co-operatives of various kinds, etc. 

What about the founding of study clubs? 

This meeting of people to study and discuss problems of common interest is 
gaining in general practice; Communists use it extensively to master the doctrines 
of their leaders. It has also been tried with success by various priests of the 
United States as a means of instructing workingmen in Catholic social doctrines, 
and also in the principles of parliamentary law. 

Why teach the men parliamentary law? 

The Communists specialize in this point, and their mastery of it is often the 
main reason why a small group of Communists can run the meetings of labor 
unions and elect the officers of those unions as they please. To combat effectively 
the Communists in labor union meetings, it is necessary that the Catholic work- 
ingmen know the principles and practice of parliamentary law. 

What ts noteworthy about the Pope’s commendation of lay-retreats? 

Two things: first, the fact that while the lay-retreat movement has become 
very popular in the United States, still there are not many opportunities offered 
the workingmen to take part in such retreats; and secondly, at the beginning of 
this section the Pope declared that the workingmen were to be the apostles of 
workingmen; here he refers to the Upper Room and states that lay-retreats will 
be to these new apostles what the Upper Room at Jerusalem was to the first 
Apostles. 

What does the Pope do in the Conclusion to the entire Encyclical? 

Three things: first, shows the need the modern world has of “valiant soldiers 
of Christ”; secondly, makes a plea for unity among Catholics; and lastly, gives 
his Apostolic Blessing. 

Showing how “soldiers of Christ’ are needed, what does the Pope do? 

Three things: first, states the need; secondly, proves it; and thirdly, makes a 
practical application. 

How does he prove tt? 

By doing three things; first, by stating that ruin would overtake the human 
family if the Gospel doctrines were supplanted by any godless system; secondly, 
tby showing how the Church does not fear for herself; and thirdly, by proving 
the special need of these “soldiers of Christ” to prevent the loss of immortal 
souls, which a rejection of the Gospel would involve. 

What is noteworthy about the statement that ruin awaits the human family if 
it rejects the Gospel? 

Two things: first, the Pope’s magnificent use of the term “human family” to 
describe the known race— with the implication that he is the father of this 
family; secondly, his use of the words which seem to indicate that as a matter 
of fact the Gospel will not be completely rejected: ie., his old optimism that the 
apostles he is calling for will be found to save society; and thirdly, despite the fact 
of the absence of religion in modern society, the world is not by any means com- 
pletely godless or a total stranger to the Gospel: to take just one instance, modern 
“social legislation,” which aims at bettering the condition of the poor, has its roots 
in the Gospel. 
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What és noteworthy about the Pope’s statement that soldiers of Christ are 
needed to prevent the ruin of souls? 

Two things: first, the Pope is here insisting again on his point that the main 
evil of the economic set-up in the world today is that it occasions the loss of 
souls; and that consequently, the great reason why reform of the economic set-up 
is needed is because such a reform will help towards the salvation of souls; and 
secondly, the fact implied by the Pope that the fate of humanity is bound up with 
the defense of the Church. 

What is noteworthy about the practical application, —i.e., the Pope’s statement 
that “the destiny of the human family lies in Our hands”? 

The Pope is the only sane man in the world who could make this extraordinary 
statement: for he calls the whole human face a “family” and implies that he is 
its “father”; and he declares further that he and his Catholic children, with the 
help of the grace of God, can change and shape the course of human history. 

In his “plea for unity,” what does the Pope do? 

Three things: first, holds up the example of enemies of the Church, who work 
hard to spread error and who sacrifice personal differences to unite against the 
Church; secondly, shows why unity is necessary: namely, because lack of unity 
even among zealous Catholics has often proved detrimental to the Catholic cause; 
and thirdly, shows how this unity is to be achieved; namely, 1) by uniting under 
the “Pastors of the Church”; 2) by working for the reconstruction of human 
society as inaugurated by Leo XIII; and 3) by sacrificing personal views where 
necessary. ; 

How do enemies of the Church work hard, and unite against her? 

This has become more evident than ever since 1931, in the “united front” 
tactics of the Communists: this is an effort to line up all shades of Socialists and 
Communists in one campaign against existing civilization. 

How has lack of unity among Catholics proved detrimental to the Church? 

An outstanding instance of this is to be found in the history of the Catholic 
social movement in France after 1891: Catholics were divided into various fac- 
tions, especially two—one in favor of the existing republican form of govern- 
ment, the other in favor of the old Bourbon monarchy. These two, or more, 
groups refused to co-operate (although by doing so, they could have moulded all 
the national policies of France), notwithstanding that Leo XIII had urged them 
to support the existing government. The result of their disunity was the triumph 
of the enemies of the Church; actual persecution, and the expulsion of religious 
orders in 1906. 

Are there various groups of Catholics working in social and economic fields in 
the United States today? 

Yes. Among them are: 1) The Social Action Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference at Washington, headed by Bishop Edwin V. O’Hara, 
Msgr. John A. Ryan, and Rev. Raymond A. McGowan, with which is connected 
the School of Social Science at Catholic University headed by Msgr. Francis J. 
Haas. 2) The Central Verein of St. Louis, headed by Mr. Frederick P. Kenkel, 
K.S.G.; 3) The Catholic Worker group of New York and other cities, headed 
by Dorothy Day and Peter Maurin; 4) Father Charles Coughlin, the radio priest, 
of Royal Oak, Michigan, and his followers. Other figures, variously associated 
with one or the other of the above groups, are::) Don Virgil Michel, O.S.B., of 
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St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn.; Mr. Alphonse Matt, K.S.G., editor of the 
Wanderer of St. Paul, Minn.; Mr. Edmund Koch, editor of the Guildsman, 
Germantown, Illinois; Rev. Paul Hanly Furfey of the Catholic University; Mr. 
John T. Cort, of the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists and editor of The 
Labor Leader; Mr. Richard Deverall, editor of The Christian Front, Villanova, 
Penn.; and the editors of the Jesuit weekly, America, and of the Commonweal. 

How do the various Catholic groups in America differ; 

All take their stand on the encyclicals, but place emphasis on different points. 
For example, the N.C.W.C. group emphasizes unionization and active co-opera- 
tion with the government; the Central Verein emphasizes the introduction of the 
corporate system; the Catholic Worker group emphasizes individual reform and 
works of mercy; and Father Coughlin emphasizes the reform of the monetary 
system and distrust of the New Deal. 

Have they any really serious differences of opinion and policy? 

The one difference at the present time which seems to threaten the effective- 
ness of their various activities is a difference of opinion about the value of the 
American New Deal: Fr. Coughlin and the Jesuit weekly “America” attack it 
vigorously, while the N.C.W.C. group urges co-operation with it. The groups 
do not usually attack each other, but their differences on this point cannot but 
confuse the Catholic “man in the street,” and all earnest non-Catholics who want 
to know just what is the stand of the Catholic Church, not only on general prin- 
ciples but also on their practical application. 

Does the Pope indicate how such differences are to be overcome by Catholics? 

Yes; he indicates three virtues, the practice of which will soften differences 
and bring the blessings of unity: first, obedience — Catholics are to work “under 
the Pastors of the Church”: if the hierarchy speaks on certain points, Catholics 
are to work with them; secondly, charity — Catholics are to “seek not them- 
selves, etc.”; and thirdly, humility — individual Catholics are not to “urge their 
own plans or ideas too unyieldingly.” 

What is noteworthy in the Pope’s manner of giving his Apostolic Blessing? 

The “special affection” he shows towards the workingmen, by which he shows 


once more that the Pope and the Church, like Jesus Christ Himself, is partial to 
the poor. 
THE END 








Analysis 


“Universal Education and the common use of machinery, 
have fused a new dynamite of discontent in the world. In 
Europe the common man has turned futilely to the dictator. 
Soon the dictator will pass. In America, the forgotten man 
turned to Roosevelt. Roosevelt also is temporary. His fol- 
lowers are here to stay. Unless the wisdom of man can find 
* some fair way to secure exceptional rewards to exceptional © 
men who have organizing talents and at the same time to 
establish a universally high standard of living which will 
satisfy the common man who has only a common talent, we 
shall have no peace in business or industry. 

— William Allen White. 
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Strange Religions III 
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THEOSOPHY 
F. A. Ryan 


Just how far the human mind can wander from sane logic, once it 
has rejected common-sense principles about truth and its attainment, 
is best illustrated by the religion of the Theosophists. There has been 
in recent times a revival of this cult. Theosophical lectures are fre- 
quently advertised in large cities; theosophical books appear now and 
then that create quite a stir; and various theosophical “schools” claim 
large numbers of followers. 

The fundamental principle of theosophy is the notion that its adher- 
ents have a special power —not that of reason or experience or any 
of the other means of human knowledge — but a special power by which 
they simply know secret forces of nature, the great central power of 
the universe, and mysterious things about man. There is no proof of 
this power given; no evidence possible for the truth of the knowledge 
it brings them, because it is knowledge of secret, hidden, mysterious 
things that ordinary men cannot know. They simply state that they 
have that power, other men are to believe them. 

By means of this so-called power, the theosophists claim to know 
that every individual is merely a Divine Spark passing through one 
incarnation after another. In other words, I who live today am not 
living for the first time; this may be my hundredth or my thousandth 
reincarnation; before this one, I may have been a horse and a dog and 
a beetle and an elephant and a crippled child, etc. I am a Divine Spark 
wending my way through these various reincarnations or bodily exist- 
ences towards perfect unity with the absolute. That is the goal of all 
life: there is no heaven or hell; there is only final unity with the 
absolute in which personality is lost, but not individuality. (Do not. feel 
grieved if you can’t make sense out of that; that’s the theosophists’ 
secret: saying things that do not make sense.) 

A favorite word. of the theosophists is karma. Karma, they say, is 
what you started and did not finish in a previous existence, and there- 
fore it is the thing that causes you to be what you are in this existence: 
or, as they put it, your karma is the effect of what you did or did not 
do in your previous existence, which determines what you are now. If 
you are crippled now, that is because of something bad you did as a 
horse or some other creature. 

These few statements of the theosophists are sufficient to show its 
absurdity. It presents no grounds for its claims to secret and mys- 
terious knowledge; and that knowledge itself is full of fantastic follies 
for which there is not the slightest shred of evidence. . . . But men 
who have abandoned all sound religion and philosophical truth seem 
not to mind its absurdity. 
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A DIFFERENT KIND OF FEAR 


In the year 1848 a group of Sisters of Charity, led by Mother 
Durant, were making the ocean voyage to China, where they were to 
dedicate their lives to the foreign mission. 

The chaplain of the little party noticed that Mother Durant often 
prayed for fair weather during their crossing, and he gently chaffed her 
for this. 

“Are you, who have sacrificed so much, afraid to die at sea?” 

“No, no,” was the calm reply. “I am praying so often for fair 
weather in order that we may never once be deprived of our daily Mass 
and Holy Communion during the voyage.” 


“AFTER SIX” 


A little episode in the life of the holy Emperor, St. Henry II, 
whose feast is celebrated on July 15, contains much food for thought. 

This saintly emperor, noted for his zeal in promoting religion, re- 
lieving poverty, correcting abuses, and founding monasteries, did not 
forget that his first obligation was the government of himself. 

One day, when he was Duke of Bavaria, he prayed at the grave of 
his holy tutor, St. Wolfgang. In a vision, he saw this saint point to the 
words, “After Six.” St. Henry’s first thought was that after six days 
he must die. With great fervor he immediately began his preparation 
for death. But after six days his health was as good as ever. His next 
thought was that perhaps he was to die after six weeks, and so he con- 
tinued in the practice of virtue, and strove to keep his heart free from 
every sin. After six weeks there still was no sign of death. 

Then the holy Emperor said to himself: “It must mean that death 
will come after six years.” Diligently he strove to make those six years 
fruitful in good works of every nature. He deprived himself of many 
things in order to enrich the “house of God, and by consecrating the 
fruits of his conquests to the use of the sanctuary. 

He continued to watch and pray. Six years passed, and behold, he 
did not die, but was elected emperor of the Holy Roman Empire. 
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St. Henry had been so happy in the holy life he led that he persevered 
in it. Wearing the royal purple and the imperial crown, he ascended the 
throne with but one thought—that of reigning for God’s greater 
glory. 


THE ESSENCE OF CHARITY 


It is related of St. Aidan that King Oswin once gave him a steed, 
as a gift, for his own use. 

But the Saint had no sooner received this not inconsiderable present, 
than he in turn gave it to a beggar whom he chanced to meet on the 
road. 


At this, the King remonstrated, but Aidan would not let him speak 
for long. 


“Oh King,” he cried, “what are you saying? Is the son of a mare 
more precious in your sight than a son of God?” 


CHILD LOGIC 


The father of a Puritan household was once reading from the Bible 
in the presence of his family. His little boy, five or six years old, was 
playing on the floor with his blocks. 

“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my Church . . .” 


read the father. Suddenly the family was startled by a cry from the 
little lad on the floor: 


“That’s the Pope!” Many years later the boy who spoke thus be- 
came a convert, and a zealous Paulist missionary. 


A BOY’S MITE 


In February of 1933, a rectory in Fresno caught fire, and was al- 
most destroyed. While the fire was raging, crowds gathered around to 
see the conflagration. 

Among them was a little lad who was much impressed. Sadly he 
looked on. Presently he noticed the Pastor, and going up to him, told 
him of his sorrow, and gave him 15 cents towards the new building. 
But the boy was not satisfied. He went out to get more. A few minutes 
later, he returned and proudly gave the priest eight cents more. 
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POWERHOUSE OF THE SPIRIT 


There is a word that probably still represents something strange 
and mysterious to many people — despite all that has been written and 
said about it. Something unappealing and forbidding; or something 
difficult and trying; or at least something so idealistic and quixotic that 
it almost requires a special vocation to consider it for oneself. These 
notions associate themselves, in the minds of many persons, with the 
word we speak of, a lay-retreat. 

If we try to analyze such misapprehensions about retreats, we find 
that they are due to one of three fears: Fear of the priests who con- 
duct retreats; or fear of having to think; or fear of the circumstances 
in which retreats are made. All three are groundless fears, as those 
who have made retreats can testify. 

There is still considerable evidence of the first fear among Cath- 
olics. They labor under the impression that the priests conducting re- 
treats are incorrigibly inclined to fling condemnations and fulminations 
against all who come before them; to bury their hearers in hell and 
leave them there; to upset the conscience to such an extent that peace 
will depart forever. All this is contrary to the very purpose of a re- 
treat. Its purpose is to instruct, to encourage, to inspire; its ultimate 
end is real peace and happiness for the soul. That is the aim of the 
priests who conduct retreats. 

The second fear has been created by the spirit of the times — 
which looks upon the exercise of thinking as an unmitigated evil. Peo- 
ple do not say so in so many words, but they express their thought by 
their feverish plunging into activity; seeking amusement and distrac- 
tion; trying to escape being alone with their thoughts. Such persons 
would answer the invitation to make a retreat by words like these: 
“What! Spend three days in a monastery! What would I do all that 
time?” In other words, “How could I ever escape thinking during that 
time?” They fear thinking because they have never experienced the joy 
of this noblest activity of man. 


The third fear is also common. Men and women, used to the com- 
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forts of their homes, think that making a retreat means all kinds of 
penance and hardship: sleeping on hard beds, eating bread and beans; 
being aroused from sleep at unseemly hours, etc., etc. This is all 
imagination; as a matter of fact retreat houses have been made so 
comfortable in late years that they provide not only an opportunity for 
spiritual advancement, but a restful vacation as well. 

To those who have never made a retreat we offer these answers to 
the unspoken objections of their minds. During July and August many 
retreats will be held: let them get acquainted with one of the greatest 
modern means of enlightenment, inspiration, and joy. A retreat is a 
powerhouse for the spiritual energies of man. 


THE PASSIONS THAT MAKE WAR 


Those of us who lived through the Great War look back upon it 
as a great nightmare. Its realities were gruesome; but almost as bad 
were the posters, pictures, and legends that had their origin in the mind 
of the paid propagandist and were intended to keep the war-spirit alive 
in the national breast. We know now that we were deceived and duped 
by the art of propaganda. 


Come another war, and the same art will be given carte blanche 
to go to work on public opinion once more. Scribner’s Magazine, in a 
recent issue, gives a few samples of the kind of rousing publicity we 
shall be subjected to. 


One exhibit shows a poster displaying a typewritten letter from a 
young recruit in a training camp in Hollywood, under the caption: A 
letter from a young man who's doing the most important Job in the 
world. The letter tells of the physical advantages of army life, of 
association with movie actresses, above all of the great happiness in the 
thought of fighting for country, Mother, Dad and home. Snap-shots of 
the happy young soldier flank the letter. 

Another shows a doughboy running a bayonet into an invisible 
enemy while a legend beneath has him saying “if you think we'll 
_ stand by while you lay lustful hands on our wives and sweethearts and 
sisters . . . America has never lost a war.” Another is in the form of 
the advertising found in our comic sections: series of pictures showing 
1) young man turned down by his girl; 2) asking advice of his dad; 
3) Dad telling him it’s because he’s a slacker; 4) young man waking up 
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to his job; 5) enlisting; 6) wearing a uniform and clasped in the arms 
of his girl. 

The last exhibit is of a grim green hand reaching for a shrieking, 
cringing young woman with the caption: “That This Shall Not Be 
Your Sister !” 

Gruesome and ghastly are good words for these things. Especially 
since as we now know, they will represent not the truth, but only the 
ambition of some power-mad politician playing upon the noblest emo- 
tions of a free people. Let’s get that deep into our consciousness — 
that this kind of stuff duped America once and will be tried again. 
The green hand is not that of the foreign enemy; it is that of the war- 
breeding villain at home. 


DOWN WITH RELIEF 


War propaganda has a flavor — or should we say an odor? — all its 
own. But there are some forms of propaganda used in peace times 
that are just as offensive, even though they are written in very refined 
language and directed at the more genteel of public passions. 

Take the propaganda that is being broadcast against government 
relief to the needy and unemployed. The favorite trick is to gather to- 
gether a list of abuses of relief opportunities: or tragic stories of per- 
sons who, having been on relief for a time, have lost all firmness of 
character and initiative. These things are painted into dismal pictures 
intended to inspire in the unpenetrating reader hatred and opposition to 
all forms of relief. 

Such a technique is used to perfection in an article in the Saturday 
Evening Post of a few weeks ago, and others of the same ilk are 
promised as follow-ups. It describes a high-principled virtuous lady as 
Welfare Director in a certain rural section, whose best efforts to relieve 
the poor are hindered and hampered by the “chiselers.” The general 
effect apparently desired is the thought that this relief business, under 
the most ideal leadership, is “the bunk.” 

Taking the background and history of the Saturday Evening Post, 
one can get to the purpose of this kind of propaganda. To the ordinary 
observer, the question of relief is not an open one. It is closed by the 
fact that there are some 10 million unemployed persons in the country ; 
that whatever abuses may arise from providing means or relief, it must 
be given if we are to preserve in ourselves a semblance of humanity. 
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The propaganda against relief is based on the principle that big 
business left to itself, ie. to its own unlimited “profit motive” could 
give more people jobs bringing them a pittance of a wage. Public opin- 
ion and the government have been increasingly against giving them that 
freedom; the result has been their general strike, the increase of un- 
employment, the universal need for relief. So they will propagandize 
against relief, until public opinion turns in their favor, forces the gov- 
ernment to give them their head again, and we are back where we 
started from. 

Of course these instances of the abuse of relief are known to every- 
one. But they are not as universal as propaganda makes them appear. 
If we were propagandists, we could tell some stories about rotten, im- 
moral, cruel, inhuman big business men that would cast a malodorous 
reflection on all business. What a howl of pain such tactics turned 
about would raise! 


OUR PROFITS OR YOUR LIFE: 


During April of this year the newspaper trade journal Editor and 
Publisher, sent a telegram to more than twenty prominent newspaper 
publishers in the United States asking them this question: “With many 
essential elements for recovery present, what principle obstacle pre- 
vents it?” 

The answers given to this question by the great publishers of the 
country are like a boomerang. The question might have been devised 
by some astute prober of human hearts and motives to cajole people 
into an unwilling admission of truth. For the truth is in their answers, 
though it must be sought behind their words. 

Before we present the. summary of those answers, it is well to be 
reminded that these men are the spokesmen of the big business enter- 
prises of the United States, if these can be said to have spokesmen at 
all. They are men like R. R. McCormick, publisher of the Chicago 
Tribune; William Randolph Hearst; James G. Scripps, president of 
the Scripps League of newspapers; Frank Knox, publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News, etc. They speak not for themselves alone, but for 
business; “the hand is the hand of the publisher, but the voice is the 
voice of business.” 

With but one or two exceptions these money men say that business 
is dead because business fears the Roosevelt administration. As one of 
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them puts it (Jules Bogen, editor of New York Journal of Commerce), 
“The chief obstacle to recovery is the action of the administration in 
abandoning reliance upon profit motive in its effort to regulate the 
economic system.” 

What does this really mean? It means that business has decided 
that it is not going to do business until the administration comes to its 
terms. These publishers might just as well have said: “We do not like 
the administration policies; and we are not going to lift a hand to end 
unemployment until the administration does what we want.” 

Now we are not saying nor hinting here what we ourselves think 
of the administration policies. We hold that even under the assumption 
that the administration was wrong in 90 per cent of its policies — big 
business and not the government is to blame for the recession. There 
is no absolute economic law forcing these men to tie up industry be- 
cause of taxes or collective bargaining or unbalanced budget or what 
not. The only law that is causing the tieup is greed: Business can’t get 
its usual big profits; therefore business will let the country and its 
millions of people go to pot until it can! 

The analogy of the spoiled and pampered child leaps into the mind. 
Such a child, punished justly or unjustly, wants to go out and eat 
worms, or to leave home, or to starve to death. Only in this instance 
the justly or unjustly treated child that is big business is going to let 
other people — the unemployed — eat worms or starve! 


DEPRESSION — ANCIENT AND MODERN 


It is natural for anyone with feelings to believe himself disliked by 
another if that other continually afflicts him with pain and sorrow. All 
the more natural is that belief if such affliction falls upon the good and 
the worthy who are striving to remain in the state of charity and love 
for God. 

At first glance therefore, the good, in these days of depression, only 
indulge a natural feeling when they offer complaint of their condition. 
They feel disconsolate that they, if not exactly pious, are at least try- 
ing to be good and therefore merit some kind of assistance and support 
in their pursuit of heaven. 

But the depression has come and with it anxiety about financial 
affairs, leaving little time for religious devotion. People complain and 
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ask themselves why depression has descended upon them. And in their 
simplicity they think and say that such an affliction cannot augur well 
for their friendship with God. Thus they reason: if one is displeased 
does he not vent his displeasure on the offender ? 

God afflicts even the good. In fact sorrow borne bravely gives Him 
greater glory. Why is it therefore, that people forget God’s ways? 
Because they forget Job. Now Job was the vast plantation owner in his 
day just as Mr. Well-To-Do used to own a circuit of lots on the new 
subdivision. But just as Job was struck with depression, so too Mr. 
Well-To-Do. Just as Job had to give up travelling on the luxurious 
hump of his dromedary so too Mr. Well-To-Do and his family had to 
surrender their Rolls-Royce and walk to their Episcopalian communion 
in the hot dust of a Sunday morning. 

Job had no ticker-tape to tell him the rise and fall of his live stock 
values but often his ears were regaled with the sweet melody of mes- 
sengers bubbling over with fair news of profitable sales made in his 
favor. Without this modern conveyor of success or failure, of Bear 
or Bull, Job’s realization of plight reached him somewhat more tardily 
than Mr. Well-To-Do, yet it came none the less surely. 

Here then is a parallel case of ancient and modern depression. How 
the Well-To-Do’s are taking it we cannot say. But we all know how 
holy Job accepted his sorrow. “The Lord has given, the Lord has taken 
away. Blessed be the name of the Lord.” 


TARRING AND FEATHERING 


It was an old American custom — the forerunner of the neater and 
more effective means of lynching that have become popular in our day. 
Undesirable citizens were painted with a coat of hot tar and then 
covered with feathers and given their freedom, to seek what means they 
might to escape with their lives. 

There is another kind of tarring and feathering. It is done by 
writers, who dip their brushes in the sticky black ink of untruth and 
paint whole classes of people with their lies. Then they apply the 
feathers of added innuendo and suspicion and turn their victims loose. 

A writer in the June Forum thus tars and feathers both the Protes- 
tant and Catholic Churches in America. The tarring of the Catholic 
Church is not confined to its American representatives; as a matter of 
fact, the Pope and Cardinals in Rome receive most of the smear. 
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Here are the charges: The Protestant Church as a whole is Com- 
munistic, because some Protestants are for Loyalist Spain and John L. 
‘Lewis. The Catholic Church is Fascist because the Pope and Cardinals 
live in Fascist Italy and because General Franco in Spain is a Fascist. 
Both Protestants and Catholics are thereupon challenged to come for- 
ward and prove that they are not as indicted by taking pledges, swear- 
ing oaths, signing affidavits, etc. 

The callow propagandist who writes the article blasphemes God and 
sneers at all religion, yet takes it upon himself to tell Christians about 
the “beautiful” doctrines of Christ and how anti-Communistic and anti- 
Fascist they were. If:he had read ten pages of the Gospels, he would 
know that Christ came and founded a Church primarily to save men’s 
souls, and promised them that they would be fighting the world in an 
effort to do so to the end of time. The Church of Christ has seen thou- 
sands of movements like Communism and Fascism rise and fall; she has 
fought them, been persecuted by them, sacrificed millions of martyrs to 
their blood-lust; yet has gone on working for the salvation of souls. 

The childish generalizations of this article, against all sane logic, 
could come only from the mind of a man who hates religion and wants 
to see it discredited. Tar and feathers are the only treatment he knows. 


PORTRAIT OF A SAINT 


Having one’s picture taken may or may not be a form of vanity, 
but the truth is that most of the saints seemed to have an abhorrence for 
it. 

After the Jesuit Church in Naples had been partly destroyed by 
the earthquake in 1688, the decoration of the restored cupola was en- 
trusted to the great artist Paolo Mattei. He was a great admirer of St. 
Francis Geronimo, a member of the community, and desired to paint 
his picture. 

Meeting him one morning near the door of the monastery, he asked 
him to sit for the painting, if only for a few minutes. 

“Why, Paolo,” answered Francis, “you wouldn’t want to do that 
now. See, I have a beard of two day’s growth on my chin. That 
would not make a very pretty picture, nor would it do much credit to 
the artist. Wait till I go to my room and shave.” 

With that he disappeared — and strange to say, was not seen again 
the whole day. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS | 


A SAINTLY TAVERN-KEEPER 

By the example of St. Theodo- 
tus we are taught the important 
lesson, that there is no state of 
life in which a man may not be- 
come a saint. He was a citizen of 
Ancyra, the capital of Galatia, was 
a married man, and followed the 
humble calling of an innkeeper. 
Although his life presented to the 
eyes of the world nothing extraor- 
dinary, it was one of 
sanctity before God: 
since having been 
disciplined in the 
Fear of the Lord from his youth, 
by a holy virgin called Thecusa, 
he practised temperance, chastity, 
and the mortification of the flesh, 
by fasting and other penitential 
works. As he loved poverty, he 
gave to the poor whatever he could 
afford; and his inn was the home 
of the needy, the asylum of the in- 
firm, and a school of Christian 
piety. He converted many from 
the practice of a shameful vice 
and from other crimes, and also 
brought many, both Jews and 
Gentiles, to the profession of the 
true faith, a considerable number 
of whom arrived at the glory of 
martyrdom. 

The persecution of Diocletian 
was raging, and Theotecnus, a 
most cruel man, was governor of 
the province of Dalmatia. He com- 
manded that all the churches should 
be demolished, and that all who 
were known to be followers of 
Jesus Christ should be slaughtered. 
The pagans, animated by the 
cruelty of the governor, entered 
the houses of the Christians, and 
plundered whatever they thought 


From: 
The Victories 
of the Martyrs 


fit; and if anyone dared to com- 
plain, he was accused of being a 
rebel. 

Theodotus remained in Ancyra, 
where he employed himself in as- 
sisting those who had been im- 
prisoned for the faith, helping 
those in need, and burying the 
bodies of the martyrs. Moreover, 
as the governor had forbidden 
bread or wine to be sold to anyone 
who was not known as an idolater, 
Theodotus supported the poor, and 
supplied the priests with bread and 
wine for the celebration of the 
Mass. 

Our saint met a priest, named 
Fronto, im a country place called 
Malus, and told him that he 
thought it a most appropriate spot 
for placing the relics of the 
martyrs. The priest replied that 
the relics should be procured be- 
fore the work would be under- 
taken. Theodotus said: “God will 
take care of that. Let it be thy 
concern to build the crypt, and the 
relics shall not be wanting.” He 
gave the priest a ring from his 
finger and returned to Ancyra. 

Information having been lodged 
against him, he voluntarily sur- 
rendered himself to the magis- 
trates. On entering the court the 
governor, Theotecnus, told him 
that if he sacrificed to the gods he 
would be made high-priest of 
Apollo, and be loaded with riches 
and honors. Theodotus, despising 
all, undertook to prove to the 
governor the greatness and sanc- 
tity of Jesus Christ, and the 
enormity of the vices which the 
pagans themselves attributed to 
their false gods. But Theotecnus, 
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angered by this discourse, ordered 
that he should be stretched upon 
the rack, and that, one after an- 
other, the executioners should tear 
his flesh with iron hooks; after 
which vinegar was poured into his 
wounds, and lighted torches ap- 
plied to his sides. 


When the saint smelt the burn- 
ing of his flesh he turned his head 
somewhat aside, which the gover- 
nor mistook for a sign that he 
was yielding to the torments, and 
approaching him, said: “Where 
now, Theodotus, is that daring 
thou dist so lately glory in? Hadst 
thou respected the emperor, thou 
wouldst not now he reduced to 
this vile state? Vile innkeeper! 
thou shalt learn not to contend 
henceforward with emperors who 
have power over thy life.” Theo- 
dotus replied: “If thou hadst ar- 
rested me for any crime, then I 
should fear. As it is, I fear 
nothing. Invent new torments, and 
my Lord Jesus Christ, for whose 
love I suffer, will grant me 
strength to disregard them.” 


The governor having ordered 
him back to prison, he showed his 
wounds to the crowd as he went 
along, giving them thereby to 
understand the strength which 
Jesus Christ imparts to His serv- 
ants. “It is only reasonable,” he 
said, “to suffer thus for our Lord 
who has suffered so much for us.” 


At the end of five days, the 
governor, seated upon a throne in 
one of the public squares, ordered 
the martyr to be again brought be- 
fore him. He then commanded 
that his wounds should be re- 
opened, his sides again torn with 
irons, and that in this state he 
should be laid upon red-hot tiles. 


The tyrant had him stretched 
upon the rack a third time, and 
caused him to be lacerated as be- 
fore; but ultimately despairing of 
being able to overcome his con- 
stancy, condemned him to lose his 
head, and ordered that his body 
should be burned. . . . His body 
was placed upon a funeral pile to 
be burned, but appeared sur- 
rounded with a light so super- 
naturally resplendent that no one 
dared approach it. It was there- 
fore left guarded by soldiers. 

Upon that same day the priest 
Fronto arrived in Ancyra with the 
ring which Theodotus had given 
him, as an earnest that God would 
supply relics for the place pre- 
viously prepared at Malus. He 
had with him an ass laden with ex- 
cellent wine, and the animal upon 
reaching the place where the 
martyr’s body was being watched 
instantly lay down. It was night; 
the soldiers who had retired to eat 
their supper in a little hut, invited 
the priest to join them, and Fronto 
gladly complied, giving them in 
return some wine. The guard, hav- 
ing drunk freely, fell into a sound 
sleep, while Fronto, adoring the 
wondrous ways of Divine Provi- 
dence, took the body of Theodotus, 
and, replacing the ring, laid it upon 
the ass. The animal being let 
loose, went back to Malus, where 
a church was subsequently built in 
honor of St. Theodotus. His 
martyrdom took place in the be- 
ginning of the persecution under 
Diocletian, in the year 303. 

Cardinal Orsi says that his acts 
were written by one Nilus, his 
most intimate friend, and an eye- 
witness of the facts herein re- 
corded. 


Feast: May 18. 
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209 pages. Price, $1.85. 

Recognized without 
doubt as one of the leading Catholic 
philosophers writing in the specialized 
field of psychology in English, the Rev. 
H. Gruender here supplements his earlier 
work entitled “Experimental Psychology” 
with a splendid summary of the scholastic 
principles of psychology against the back- 
ground of the muddle of modern theories 
on the subject. Taking only the key 
principles, such as the immateriality of 
thought, the “freedom” of free will, the 
substantiality of personality and the 
spirituality of the soul, the author shows 
that every scientifically proposed theory 
that denies these fundamentals either 
does not explain what is sets out to ex- 
plain or gets hopelessly tangled in con- 
tradictions in the process of explaining. 
The book is a tonic of straight clear 
thinking for minds wearied of the witless 
jargon of the sciolists who hold places 
of honor in our secular universities as 
experts in psychology. However, we wish 
we could share the author’s optimism in 
offering the book to undergraduates: we 
doubt whether there are many even in 
our Catholic Universities receiving a 
course in philosophy sufficiently thor- 
ough to give them a real appreciation of 
the excellence of this work. We hope we 
are wrong because we highly recommend 
the book to every scholar who wants 
the real thing in this field. —D. F. M. 

Character Formation in College. By 
Bakewell Morrison, S.J., A.M., S.T.D. 
Published by Bruce, Milwaukee. 214 
pages. Price, $1.85. 

This book is as disappointing as the 
one above is satisfying. We say this, 
making due allowance for the fact that 
it does not aim at the kind of scholar- 
ship Father Gruender shows. The author 
evidently wanted to be popular, practical, 
interesting, while at the same time giv- 
ing out some solid material. The first 
aim is too evident in the rather ram- 


ard works of Aristotle 
and St. Thomas 
Aquinas; however, that is about the last 
we see of Aristotle and Aquinas. Their 
names are used now and then, and an 
isolated quotation introduced; but for 
fundamentals on the philosophy of char- 
acter the author often goes back no 
farther than the dictionary. The chapter 
on “principles” and their relation to 
character is a good plea for the ob- 
servance of the moral law; the treaties 
on “sex”, a lengthy explanation of the 
sixth commandment, presents many argu- 
ments of convenience for virtue, but 
skims light-heartedly over the funda- 
mental philosophy involved. In favor of 
the book is the fact that there is a great 
deal of matter gathered together which 
can be used to advantage by the lecturer 
who adds unity and depth by relating 
it to the fundamental principles of po 
chology. We say we were disappointed 
in the book. Perhaps we placed our ex- 
pectations too high when we saw the 
“Science and Culture” trademark on the 
cover.— D. F. M. 


Ontology. By Paul J. Glenn, PhD. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
P. x-340. Price, $2.25. 

This book, as the subtitle indicates, is 
intended as a class manual in funda- 
mental metaphysics. It is well adapted 
to the needs of the average college stu- 
dent, who wishes to learn the rudiments 
of philosophy without delving too deeply 
into any of the various questions which 
might be raised. The book begins with 
a statement of the proper division of the 
whole field of philosophy, and 
in a well ordered manner through the 
main points of scholastic ontology. The 
author’s dependence on the latin manual 
of Father Gredt insures correct Thomistic 
doctrine, and the numerous examples 
furnish an aid to its clarity. There is, 
however, too great a stress on the idea; 
scholastic ontology generally. emphasises 
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being. The teacher who uses this manual 
as his text will have to take care lest 
his students think that all ideas are uni- 
versal, and will have to disagree with 
one or another —, for instance, 
that actual walking and talking are 
properties of man.— C. W. 


RELIGION 


The Priesthood. By the Most Rev. 
Wilhelm Stockums, D.D., translated by 
the Rev. Joseph W. Gruender. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. Pp. iv, 241. 
Price, $1.75. 

This book treats the priesthood from 
the traditional but never too much em- 
phasized angle of the priest’s being an 
“alter Christus.” The first six chapters 
directly and expressly refer to this, time 
and again — treating the essence, purpose, 
and dignity of the priesthood in its re- 
lation to Christ. All this is fundamental 
and should never be forgotten. The au- 
thor writes up this part of the book 
very clearly and forcibly draws both 
from dogmatic theology and Sacred 
Scripture to impress on the reader’s mind 
the greatness and holiness of the priest- 
hood. 

In the last four chapters and notably 
in the last three the author though never 
abandoning the idea of the priest as an 
“alter Christus” makes less direct refer- 
ence to it. He treats of the priest and 
his relation to the world and I believe 
this is the finest chapter in the book be- 
cause it treats very well the very diffi- 
cult problem of the priest; viz., how to 
live in the world and yet be not of the 
world. This chapter contains a good deal 
and a very instructive treatment on the 
necessity of self denial; it demands care- 
ful reading. There follow the no less 
important topics of the priesthood as a 
source of blessings and yet of special 
dangers to the priest and of the personal 
holiness demanded of the priest by his 
priesthood. 

The book is unified by the “alter 
Christus” theme; it is well worked out 
and goes back to the fundamentals; it 
is solid and, drawing on the Church 
Fathers and Sacred Scripture, it develops 
a picture of the priesthood which appeals 
to the imagination as well as to the 
intellect while the author’s gentle per- 
suasiveness moves the will to embrace the 
truth. It is, in short, an excellent book 
on the priesthood.— R. J. M. 


The Life of Jesus (With an Outline 


for Study Clubs). By the Rev. James F. 
Cunningham, C.S.P. Published by bo 
Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind. 

178 pages. Price: cloth—$1.00; 5 or 
more, 90c each; paper — 50c; 5 or more, 
40c each postage prepaid; 100 copies, 
$25.00 net. 

The Preface to this Life of Jesus is 
written by Bishop John F. Noll, D.D.; 
the Introduction is by the Rev. John B. 

» C.S.P., Superior General of the 
Paulist Fathers. 

Father Cunningham’s work is already 
more or less familiar to regular readers 
of Our Sunday Visitor, in which it first 
appeared. The interest aroused by his 
series of articles and questions, led to its 
publication in book form. The higher 
priced edition in a cloth binding is at- 
tractively done and easily readable. The 
paper bound edition puts it within the 
reach of all. 

The first, and a strong commendation 
of this work, is that it is based on the 
Life of Christ by Abbé Fouard. Father 
Cunningham has reduced Abbé Fouard’s 
scholarly volumes to a popular size and 
form. Then in the references to the 
Gospels at the close of each chapter of 
this book, he has practically composed 
a concordance of the Gospels that lay- 
men can grasp and realize and under- 
stand. The “Study Club Outlines” pro- 
posed after each chapter will furnish 
ample material for study and discussion, 

ides serving to impress the facts of 
Our Lord’s life and work and — 
upon the minds of all.— M. S. B 


PAMPHLET 


The International Catholic Truth So- 
ciety offers these pamphlets: 

American or Communist? You Can't 
Be Both. By William J. Smith, S.J. 31 
pages. Price: 5c; 50 for $2.25; 100 for 
$4.00 postage extra. 

1) A discussion of Communism and 
true patriotism. The author draws his 
arguments from documented Communist 
sources, American court records, Con- 
gressional investigations. Does the right 
of “Free Speech” extend to the protection 
of subversive and seditious conspiracies 
or propaganda? The author maintains 
that existing laws are sufficient to curb 
this growing evil; but, if necessary, they 
should be so amended as to cover them. 
Questions for study club review are ap- 
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Congratulations of the month go to Sheed and Ward, Catholic Publishers, for 
their projected plan of bringing out a series of their best known books by world- 
famous authors in paper covers to be sold at about 25 cents a copy. The plan is 
conceived as a means of combating the innumerable low-price anti-God and anti- 
religious books that have been thrown into the book markets of the world. Cath- 
olic publishers have been remiss in this matter; most of the finest Catholic litera- 
ture of the times comes out in beautifully bound volumes that sell for anything 
between two and five dollars — prices which succeed in placing them well out of 
reach of those who could profit by them most. Meanwhile Communists and atheists 
load up the book stores with their paper covered pulps that can be had almost 
for nothing. Some of the books Sheed and Ward will bring out in cheap editions 
are: Survivals and New Arrivals, by Hilaire Belloc; The Unknown God, by 
Alfred Noyes; The Belief of Catholics, by Ronald Knox; The Spirit of Cath- 
olicism, by Karl Adam. 





The brazenness of the Rutherfordians (Jehovah’s Witnesses) is breath-taking. 
In Seattle last month they held a convention. The city provided its civic audi- 
torium and five radio stations broadcast the proceedings. These consisted in vicious 
beratings of Catholics, Protestants, Jews, — indeed, of all religions except Ruther- 
fordism. Sample statements: “From the evidence the conclusion is irresistible that 
the Roman Catholic Hierarchy organization serves the devil and is therefore the 
enemy of God, the enemy of man, and the very personification of unrighteous- 
ness. . ” “The Prostestant denominations, called the Protestant Church, 
organized in the name of Christ. These denominations, of course, contained many 
good, God-fearing men; but it was only a matter of time until Satan overreached 
these. These Protestant systems have organized themselves into real political com- 
panies.” . . . When the newspapers of Seattle, more American-minded than the 
city fathers who rented out the auditorium and the radio-stations that carried 
the diatribes, refused to print Rutherford’s stuff, they were roundly taken to task 
and relegated to the Satanic regions occupied by the Church. Must Americans 
stand for such effrontery under the shibboleth of the sanctity of freedom of 
speech? 

L<) 

After much argument, the Senate passed the Neely bill designed to put an 
end to the block-booking of motion pictures. This means that theatre managers 
will no longer be forced to accept a large number of films without previous knowl- 
edge of what they are getting. The surprising thing about the discussion of the 
bill was the fact that a large number of letters were read in the Senate from 
theatre managers condemning the purpose of the bill. Apparently, these theatre 
managers did not want to be made responsible for the pictures shown in their 
play-houses; one could not help thinking that some of them hated to lose the alibi 
they have been using for the showing of Class B and C pictures: that they were 
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not responsible, but blind block-booking was responsible, which had been forced 
on them by the producers. In urging passage of the bill, Senator Neely gave high 
praise to the work of the Legion of Decency; especially recommending that the 
lists it prepares be used by theatre owners. The latter will no longer be without 
any “say” in the selection of pictures; they will not have to accept any Class B 
or C pictures; and if they do accept them and show them and the community 
objects, the blame can be placed on them. That gives each community a democratic 
chance to see that its public entertainment is decent. 


>) 

If Drew Pearson and Robert S. Allen quoted fact in their syndicated, copy- 
righted column of June 23rd, then a great deal of the direct responsibility for the 
continuance of the division in the ranks of labor may be laid squarely on the 
conscience of Mr. William Greene, president of the American Federation of 
Labor. According to these columnists, Mr. Green has absolutely refused to sup- 
port any member of Congress up for re-election who has shown any sympathy 
for the C. I. O. On being pressed, Mr. Green went so far as to say that even 
though a Congressman had a life-time record of friendliness and support for 
all movements to better the condition of labor, the A. F. of L. would blackball 
him if even a part of that friendliness had been shown to the C. I. O. Still farther 
went his animosity when asked whom the A. F. of L. would support if the race 
was between an anti-labor candidate and a pro-labor candidate sympathetic to the 
C. I. O. His answer was that no support would be given to the C. I. O, sym- 
pathizer. In other words, says Mr. Green, we do not care what the C. I. O. 
stands for; we do not like it, and we won't have it; and we shall block it if we 
have to turn anti-labor to do so. Can we expect any serious effort at co-opera- 
tion in uniting the broken ranks of labor from a man so blindly prejudiced? It 
raises the question as to whether good honest A. F. of L. men really want a man 
like Green at their head. 

© 

June 29th witnessed the ordination to the priesthood of fourteen Redemp- 
torists at the hands of Archbishop Samuel A. Stritch in the chapel of the 
Seminary at Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. The newly ordained priests will celebrate 
their First Solemn Masses as follows: Rev. E. John Babin, C.Ss.R., at St. 
Alphonsus Church, New Orleans, La., on July 3rd; Rev. Charles Mallon, C.Ss.R., 
at St. Alphonsus Church, St. Louis, Mo., on July 3rd; Rev. Evan B. Gautreau, 
C.Ss.R., at St. Theresa’s Church, Gonzales, La., July 10th; Rev. John J. Gumler, 
C.Ss.R., at St. Alphonsus Church, Chicago, Ill., on July 3rd; Rev. John R. 
Bancroft, C.Ss.R., at St. Joseph’s Church, Denver, Colorado, on July 10th; Rev. 
Alvin O. Billimek, C.Ss.R., at Blessed Sacrament Church, Poth, Texas, on July 
10th; Rev. Francis X. Sheridan, C.Ss.R., at St. Alphonsus Church, St. Louis, 
Mo., on July 10th; Rev. George D. Devlin, C.Ss.R., at St. Alphonsus Church, 
New Orleans, La., on July 10th; Rev. Francis J. Tobin, C.Ss.R., at St. Alphonsus 
Church, Grand Rapids, Mich., on July 3rd; Rev. Francis J. O’Neill, C.Ss.R., at 
Holy Redeemer Church, Detroit, Mich., on July 3rd; Rev. Joseph A. Brunner, 
C.Ss.R., at St. Andrew’s Church, Chicago, Ill., on July 3rd; Rev. Charles V. 
McKitrick, C.Ss.R., at St. Margaret Mary Church, Detroit, Mich., on July 3rd; 
Rev. Vincent L. Burke, at St. Lawrence O’Toole’s Church, Oakland, Calif., on 
July 10th; Rev. Bernard J. Hopkins, C.Ss.R., at St.Andrew’s Church, Pasadena, 
Calif., on July 10th. 
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A young man who was taking an ex- 
amination for a clerical position en- 
countered this question in the examina- 
tion: “What is the distance of the earth 
from the sun?” 

He wrote his answer thus: “I am un- 
able to state accurately, but I don’t be- 
lieve the sun is near enough to interfere 
with the proper performance of my duties 
if I get this job.” 

% 


Mose became heir to a few hundred 
dollars and immediately went downtown 
to pay a grocery account of long stand- 
ing, after which he strolled down the 
street about two blocks into the Jones 
grocery store and purchased a large 
= of groceries, for which he paid 


The groceryman with whom he had 
the large account saw him, and a few 
days later stopped him and inquired: 

“Mose, why did you buy a large bill 
of groceries from Mr. Jones after I have 
carried your account so long?” 

Mose looked surprised and replied: 
“Ma goodness, Mr. Smith, I didn’t know 
you sold groceries fo’ cash.” 

% 


Eddie: “Well, Ken, I graduate at the 
end of this month. Surprised?” 
Ken: “No, I’ve been expecting it for 
years.” 
* 


A certain banker was being called upon 
by a delegation from a charitable in- 
stitution. He instructed his secretary to 
make up some excuse for not seeing them. 

“Im sorry,” she informed the delegates, 
“but Mr. Smith can’t see you. He has 
a sprained back.” 

“Well,” said one of the delegates, “go 
back and tell Mr. Smith that we haven’t 
come here to wrestle with, but to speak 
with him.” 

* 


There was a new brakeman on that 
railroad in Wales which goes to that 
place called Llanfairfechanpwllgyllgagero- 
goch. When the train reached this sta- 
tion the brakeman—who himself had 
never mastered the pronunciation of the 
name—pointed to the sign and bellowed: 
er there’s anybody here for there, this 
is it. 


Barber: “What’s the matter? Ain’t 
the razor takin’ hold?” 
Victim: “Yeah, it’s taking hold all 
right, but it ain’t lettin’ go again.” 
*% 


Teacher: “John, give a sentence with 
an interjection in it.” 

Just then the boy sitting in the next 
seat stuck a pin into John. Jumping up, 
John exclaimed: “Ouch! Bill stuck me 
with a pin!” 

Teacher: “Correct, but don’t use so 
much expression next time.” 

* 


The spinster, shocked by the language 
used by the two men repairing telephone 
wires near her home, wrote to the com- 
pany to complain. The foreman was 
ordered to report the happening to his 
superior. 

“Me and Bill Winterbottom were on 
this job,” he reported. “I was up on the 
telephone pole and accidentally let hot 
lead fall on Bill and it went down his 
neck. Then he called up to me, ‘You 
really must be more careful, Harry.’” 

* 


Patient (in waiting room of doctor’s 
office): “How do you do?” 
Second Patient: “So, so. I’m aching 
from neuritis.” 
First Patient: “Glad to meet you. I’m 
Mendelbaum from Chicago.” 
* 


Visitor — Do you have much trouble 
in school, Sammy? 
Sammy — Yes, quite a lot. 
Visitor — What seems to give you the 
most trouble? 
Sammy — The teacher. 
* 


“Were you a slave, Uncle Tarr?” 
“Nussah, Cuhnel; but ’bleeged to you’ 
for de ‘terrygation, jess de same, sah. 
I isn’t old enough. I’se been mar’d fo’ 
times; dat’s what makes me look all 
disintegrated dis-uh-way, sah.” 
* 


“Well, what do you think of our little 
college town?” 

“It certainly is unique?” 

“Whadda mean ‘unique’ ?” 

“Tt’s from the Latin ‘unus’ meani 
‘one’ and ‘equus’ meaning ‘horse’.” 
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